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O N my return from France about a fortnight ago, I was 
not a little furprifed to find the addrefs prefented to 
the Jacobins by myfelf and Mr. W att, on the part of the 
Conflitutional fociety of Manchefter, had been made a Sub- 
ject of Parliamentary difcuffion. I read the debates however 
without the flighted Intention of noticing them publicly, 
conceiving that in the prefent State of Mr. Burke’s repu- 
tation, his ridiculous fears and intemperate Invetdives would 
not furnlfh a fufficient reafon to intrude myfelf on the public, 
in defence of Conduct which feemed to me to require no Apo- 
logy. But finding the grofs blunders and obvious mifreprefen- 
tations of Mr, Burke adopted and retailed in fome degree 
by a herd of parliamentary Orators, who ought at lead to 
have known enough of that Gentleman to be cautious of 
following where he led the way, I have been compelled 
to take up the pen in judification of my Conduct and In- 
tentions. I do this reludlantly and I {hall do it imperfedlly, 
for I have objects of more importance to myfelf to occupy 
my time and my thoughts at prefent, and I fhall be obliged to 
intrench upon Moments that fhould be otherwife devoted.* 

b 2 On 


* Having undertaken to juftify my own Conduct upon this occafion, it 
was impollible to avoid doing the fame refpecting Mr. Watt and the Man- 
chester Society : but I write without the Knowledge of, or any Communis 
nation with either. 
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On the firft perufal of thefe debates I was amufed at the 
unexpected importance thus given to Mr. W att and myfelf, 
and I could not help feeling fome little regret that Mr. Burke’s 
Character was at too low an ebb for us derive much credit 
from his abufe. Dreaded by his friends, the blind tool of 
his enemies, the Marplot of every political caufe to which 
he conjoins himfelf, nothing that Mf. Burke could have 
faid would have induced me at this time to have troubled 
the public with one word of reply. But others having joined 
in this hue and cry of Ignorance and Inattention, Mr. Burke 
has once more the fatisfa&ion (probably for the laft time of 
his life) to find himfelf the ignis fatuus of a party who un- 
der his guidance will foon plunge into fome political Quag- 
mire, or the public will be ffrangely miftaken. For the pre- 
fent, however, I may venture to regard Mr. Burke’s fpeech 
as a proper Text for the Comments I have to make on this 
occasion. — 

This Gentleman is reported (in the Morning Chronicle, 
and General Evening Poft) to have exprefled himfelf in fub- 
ftance thus : — u That there were in this country, men who 
“ fcrupled not to enter into an alliance with a fet in France 
“ of the worfl traitors and regicides that had ever been heard 
iC of, the club of the Jacobins. Agents had been lent from 
“ this country, to enter into a federation with that iniqui- 
(t tons club, and thofe were men of fome confideration 
“ here, the names he alluded to were Thomas Cooper and 
< c James Watt, (here Mr. Burke read the addrefs prefented 
“ to the Club of the Jacobins by thofe men on the 16th 
“ April). He faid, this was nothing of fancy or invention, 
“ but an avowal, that there were Clubs in this country who 
“ bound themfelves by a federation with thofe regicides to 
“ approve their condudl and aft in concert with them*, upon 
“ this he dwelt for a confiderable time with much feverity. 
“ He likewife could name others who avowed fimilar prin- 
ciples; for inflance, Mr. Walker of Manchefler; and 
« and what did thofe people do, did they only give their 
“ own fentiments? No; by the anfwer of the Jacobins’ 
“ club, it appeared that thofe worthies of Mancliefter un- 
“ dertook, from what authority he knew not, to reprefent 
(( all England; they fpoke, and were fworn into this fe- 
“ deration, in the name of the people of England. This 
“ led him to flate, that, however upright the motives of 
“ the Honourable Gentlemen $ear him might be, they 

“ muft 
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« muft neceffarily, in order to fucceed in their object, unite 
a themfelves with fome of the word: men in the kingdom.” 
Such are the affertions attributed to Mr. Burke, and I doubt 
not truly fo, for they contain as much miftake and mifre- 
prefentation as could well be crouded within the fame com- 
pafs. It would be too hard in me to require from my old 
Antagonift,that his proofs fhould accompany his affertions : he 
admits no fucli Claufe among his rules of Controverfy. 
Perhaps he is right, and having tried the experiment at fome 
time or other without fuccefs, he has declined the practice: he 
finds them probably like an ill-afforted Couple, perpetually 
at variance when together, and therefore beft kept feparate. 
Under thefe Circumftances I muft be content to make out 
the Negative, as well, as a negative is capable of being made 
out, and fiiew 

That this defeription of the Jacobins as (C a fet of the 
tc word: traitors and regicides that ever exifted,” is a palpa- 
ble Untruth. 

That Mr. Watt and myfelf were not fent from this Coun- 
try exprefsly to enter into a Foederation with this Club, al- 
tho’ I fee no objection to the meafure if we had been. 

That the Manchefter fociety has not bound itfelf by any 
Condufl or expredion on the part of Mr. Watt or myfelf, 
to a general approbation of the Conduft of the Jacobins, 
or to aft in concert with them. 

That we did not undertake to reprefent all England, as 
this parliamentary “ Worthy” thinks fit to infinuate — 
that we were’not fworn into any F oederation, and that we 
did not fpeak otherwife than as deputies of the Manchefter 
Society. 

Perhaps alfo it will not be improper or difficult to fhew, 
that a Correfpondence for the mutual Improvement and 
communication of political Knowledge between Societies of 
different Nations, fo far from deferving Reprehenfion, is 
highly expedient. 

That the Correfpondence of the Manchefter fociety, fo 
far from being unprecedented, is no more than a repetition 
of the precedent already fo honourably fet by the revolu- 
tion fociety of London. 

That we are falfely charged with Sentiments and inten- 
tions hoftiie to the Conftitution. 

And that Mr' Burke is probably miftaken in fuppofing 
us the word: Men in the Kingdom, while he is alive to 
make the affertion. 


With 
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With refpeft to the Jacobins , who have been the fubject 
of fo much ignorant abufe, the fimple faft is this : Early in 
the Progrefs of the French Revolution, a number of pa- 
triotic Societies were formed at different places, and under 
different Appellations, to difcufs the politics of the Day, 
and propagate the principles of general Liberty. One of 
thefe Societies, called the Friends of the Confitution , becom- 
ing numerous, rented a part of the old Convent of the Ja- 
cobins, at Paris, for the purpofes of their Meetings. The 
difcuflions that took place there, and the occafional publi- 
cations iffued from thence, attracted the public attention 
fo frrongly, and coincided fo well with the Sentiments of 
the People, that the Conftitutional Society at the Jacobins, 
foon became the largeft and moft important of the patriotic 
Societies of France, and fimilar correfponding meetings un- 
der the fame appellation of “ Friends of the Conftitution,” 
were formed in mod: of the principal towns of the king- 
dom. The Jacobins, therefore (as they are called from the 
place of meeting of the Pariiian Society) confift of a large 
part of the French people; a decifive proof of their Merit, 
and a full reply to the Calumnies of tlieir Enemies. 

Mr. Burke calls them Traitors and Regicides : what mean- 
ing (if any) he affixes to thefe Appellations I know not ; in 
the common acceptation of the words, the Affertion can- 
not be true. The Society at the Jacobins, exercife no pub- 
lic function — they are not Officers of State, legiflative, exe- 
cutive, or judicial — they have no public truft repofed in 
them — and they do nothing but debate political Subjedts, 
and now and then dired't the publication of a political dif- 
courfe. Upon the very face of it therefore, this Affertion 
of Mr. Burke has either no meaning, or a falfe one. They 
cannot be Traitors , for as Jacobins , they have no poll, Office 
or Duty to fulfil, or betray. As Individuals, they are like 
the component parts of all other human Societies, good and 
bad, and indifferent: but if the good did not greatly pre- 
ponderate, they would never have experienced the fupport 
of their fellow Citizens, or the Invectives of Mr. Burke ; 
nor would they have become the objects of hatred and 
dread to the defpotic Governments of their European 
Neighbours. 

Equally falfe or unmeaning is Mr. Burke’s appellations of 
Regicides , as applied to the Jacobins. The King of the 
French is alive, and choofes his Minifters from among the 

Members 
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Members of this very Society — who — have not yet “ hurled 
him from his Throne.” 

Nor were Mr. Watt and myfelf fent from this Kingdom 
for the purpofe of eftablilhing any political Correfpondence 
Whatever. He left this Country upon the Commercial 
Concerns of the houfe in which he is engaged, and I ac- 
companied him as a relaxation from a long-continued ap- 
plication to bufinefs here, and becaufe I was glad of the 
Opportunity of vilxting Paris with a Man whom I love and 
efteem, and whofe Introductions to Society there, were the 
fame with my own.- The Circumftance of our being at 
Paris, occafioned the Deputation to be fent to us from 
Manchefler, and we had been there near a Month before 
we received it. This is no farther worth notice than to fhew 
the Inaccuracy and fyftematic exaggeration of the Man 
who has undertaken to aCcufe us. 

We are charged with cc having bound ourfelves by a Fce- 
t{ deration with thefe Regicides, to approve their Conduct, 
u and act in concert with them.” — Thus much it is true we 
have faid, viz. “ Our fociety will be happy to join its ef- 
“ forts to yours in propagating thofe important principles 
“ of Liberty, which alone can fix on a firm and immov- 
“ able Bafis the Empire of Peace, and the happinefs of 
iC Mankind.” There is no other Sentence in the addrefs 
to which this charge can polfibly allude. Such is the fpeci* 
fic purpofe for which we have undertaken to aCt in concert 
with the Jacobins. Mr. Burke, who complains fo griev^ 
oufly of this federation, is therefore by his own Confeffion 
the declared Enemy of all attempts to “ propagate the ge- 
“ neral principles of Liberty, and promote the empire of 
u peace and the happinefs of Mankind. 

Nor did we undertake to reprefent all England — Nor did 
we fpeak in the Name of the People of England, but di- 
re£tly otherwife — Nor were we fworn in any Manner, or in- 
to any federation whatever — Thefe Accufations are evidently 
the effe6ls of a difturbed Imagination: they are mere Burk - 
tfms\ Aflertions without proof, and inventive without Ar- 
gument. There is no evidence whatever, (nor can there be 
any) that we fpoke any thing at the Jacobins but the words 
contained in the addrefs we have publilhed, in which there 
is not one fyllable in fupport of the Aflertions thus hazard- 
ed by Mr. Burke, but an exprefs declaration that we ad- 
drefted the fociety of Jacobins merely as the Deputies of 

the 
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the Manchefter Society. The Anfwer of the Prcfidetit, 
and the Letter to the Conftitutional Society here, we give 
as we received them, not conceiving ourfelves at Liberty 
(even if we had been willing) to make the flighted: alter- 
ation, or in any way refponiible for the Sentiments contained 
in them. But in neither of t'nofe papers can I find any thing 
like proof of Mr. Burke’s Accufations. This charge, there- 
fore, (if it be correctly reported) is a grofs Impofition on 
the Houfe of Commons in which it was delivered an attack 
upon the Character of Mr. Watt and myfelf, which no con- 
duit of ours has authorifed— and neither more nor lefs than 
a flagrant Untruth . I call upon Mr. Burke to contradidt or 
to prove thefe Affertions afcribed to him: and if (even m 
his own Opinion) he has any Character of Veracity to lofe, 
to vindicate himfelf from this public Impeachment of it. 
Perhaps, however, this “ right honourable Gentleman 
will fhelter himfelf under the fancied Confequence of his 
own Charadter. — Perhaps he regarded thefe Affertions as 
mere figures of Speech — fictions of oratory fpecimens o 
elegant°Inve£tive, in which he thought himfelf at Liberty 
to indulge at the expence of the more vulgar quality ot 
Truth — or, perhaps, feeling how he himfelf would have 
a£ted in our Situation, he unluckily meafured us by his own 
Standard, and rifked the Charge. , _ - 

This outcry again!! the Exiftence and mutual Correspon- 
dence of political focieties, foreign and domeftic, is no flight 
argument of their Utility. It amounts to proof that this 
means of communicating Knowledge to the 1 ublic, is likely 
to be attended with beneficial effects to the beft Interefts of 
Mankind, or it would not be an object of fo much alarm to 
the penfioned Advocates of Ariftocracy. The People now 
fee the great Importance of political enquiries, and exten- 
five influence of the Maxims of Government, which ope- 
rate directlv or indirectly on every moment of our Exiit- 
ence, and every action of our Lives. They perceive muc 1 
to learn, and much to unlearn on the queftion or civil go- 
vernment; they expeft as their right, a free accefs to all 
peaceable means of Information, and exclaim with realon, 
“ we will be kept in the trammels of implicit belief no 

However plain and fimple the true principles of govern- 
ment may be, when divefted of that garb ot comp lcation 
and myftery in which State-craft has enveloped them,^it_is 
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certain that they are not yet fully fettled among thofe who 
profefs to write, and reafon on the Subject. The bed: po- 
litical writers of the prefent day, among the Englilh and 
French, are not agreed on points of considerable moment; 
and Mr. Burke himfelf has taken no fmall pains to magnify 
the difficulties attending a branch of Knowledge of which, 
he dreads while he promotes the public difcuifion. Difficul- 
ties there are; fuch as ignorance and artifice have created: 
but if they exift, (of whatever kind they may be) why 
throw obftacles in the way of enquiry, and deny the means 
of removing them ? At any rate Mr. Burke, whofe time 
for two years paff, has been chiefly occupied in publifhing 
difcourfes of political myfticifm, ought to be the laff to cry out 
againff any Source of Information on a Subject which he 
has laboured fo indefatigably to obfcure. — Equally aware, 
that public ignorance is the Intereft of Courts, and public 
Information the Intereft of the People, the patriotic Socie- 
ties of France and England, profefs the fame general prin- 
ciples of equal liberty, and have precifely the fame general 
object in view, viz. the Improvement and Propagation of 
political Knowledge. In France, as is natural they difcufs 
the temporary occurrences of their own Country; We, 
thofe of ours ; but the fame Science and the fame Principles 
are equally applicable to both. Thefe Societies, in each 
Kingdom, entertaining therefore the fame general defign of 
extending the bounds of Knowledge on the molt important 
of all Subjects of enquiry, can it be deemed improper or 
unbecoming, that they Should mutually communicate for a 
common purpofe? Is there any impropriety in the philojo - 
phical Societies of London, Paris, or Stockholm, corres- 
ponding for the Improvement of Chemiftry, or experimen- 
tal Philofophy ? On the contrary, do they not all court 
Correfpondencies as the moft effectual means of drffufing 
Information ? Why then lhouid focieties inftituted for the 
promotion of political Knowledge, be debarred from the 
common means of Improvement ? If it be a Crime to en- 
lighten the People upon the Subjecft of Politics, why not fay 
fo at once, and take that ground of Accufation: if it be 
no crime, why deny the common methods of Communica- 
tion permitted and adopted in every other branch of human 
Science? If (with refpe<ft to Mr. Watt and myfelf ) it be 
laid that . our Correfpondence with the Jacobins was with 
other views, and for ether purpofes of feditious complexion, 

C I appeal 
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I appeal to the facts, I deny the charge, and I challenge the 
proof. Let him who fhall hereafter make the accufation, 
and {brink back from the Proof thus called for, take the 
only reply I fhall condefcend to give on fuch an occafion, 
Jll entires impuderitijjime. 

But after all, why this anxiety among the Governments of 
Europe (our own among the reft) to ftop the progrefs of 
Knowledge, and cut oft' the fources of political Information? 
Why this dread left the People (the Svuinijh multitude, as 
their friend, Mr. Burke, calls them) lhould think too much, 
and reafon too much on their own rights, and their own 
Interefts? left the deep veil of myftery, which State-craft 
has thrown over the fcienee of Government, fhould per- 
chance be withdrawn, and the tranfa&ions of Court-Politics 
be expofed to public Obfervation? If the foundations of 
thefe gaudy fuperftnuftures be unfound, this Conducft is eafily 
explained: but if Governments do a&ually mean well, if 
their principles and a&ions will bear examination, why this 
general dread of Inveftigation ? Why give room to fufpe<ft 
that “ Men love darknefs rather than light — beeaufe their 
deeds are Evil.” 

This Correfpondence of the Manchefter Society with the 
Jacobins, is not only juftifiable as being nothing more than 
a purfuit of the fame means which every other European 
Society has adopted to improve, and extend its common 
object of Inveftigation, but is fupported by Precedents dL 
re<ftly in point, long known to the public, and which have 
hitherto excited no fears or apprehenllons that I have 
heard of, except in the viftonary brain of Mr. Burke, the 
communis Rixator upon thefe occaftons. The late Dr. Price, 
and the prefent Earl of Stanhope, in the Year 1789, con- 
ducted a Correfpondence exactly of the fame kind, (and 
containing the fame Sentiments with thofe exprefled by Mr, 
W att and myfelf in our addrefs,) on the part of the Revo- 
lution Soc iety of London, with the national Aftembly of France, 
and various patriotic Societies of that Kingdom. This corref- 
fondence has ftncebeen extended to the following Jacobine S oci- 
eties, viz. The Friends of the Constitution at Paris, Aix, 
Aiais, Arras, Auxerre, Amiens, Bourdeaux, Breft, Bay- 
onne, Bourges, Bergarac, Calais, Chalon-fur-faone, Crefiey, 
Cherbmrg, Clermont-Ferrand, Chartres, Cognac, Dijon, 
De Marrennes, Grenoble, Honfleurs, Havre, Hieres, Lifle, 
Jjfieure, Iriajpges, Largon, La Rocheile, L'Qrient, Mon<« 

targis. 
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targk, Montpelier, Marfeilles, Nantes, Nl fines, Orleans, 
Pontoife, Poitiers, Rouen, Rennes, Strafburg, St, Servan, 
Tours, Touloufe, Verfailles, Valence and Vire; and the 
Letters to and from all thefe foeieties have been regularly 
printed for public Information.— Moreover the French Co- 
lours ufually difplayed at the dinners of the Revolution fo- 
ciety in London, are a prefent from fome of thefe J acobin fo- 
cietie-s, and, (as I underftand) the Britifh flag which hangs up 
in the hall of the Jacobins, at Paris, combined with the 
Colours of France and America, was a prefent from the Re- 
volution fociety: emblems in each Country of mutual amity 
and good will. 

Had Great Britain and France been at enmity together 
when thefe Correfpondencies took place, (as Great Britain 
and America were, when Mr. Burke correfponded with 
Dr. Franklin and Mr. Laurens), fomething might have been 
urged againft the propriety of this Intercourse; altho’ the 
communications of private foeieties for the purpofe of im- 
proving the Theory of political Philofophy, would have 
been hardly reprehensible under any Circumftances; and in 
comparifon of Mr. Burke’s Correfpondence on the occaflon 
juft mentioned, would have been highly expedient and praife- 
worthy. But fortunately for both Countries, Great Britain 
and France are not at war together, but at peace. For their 
mutual good, and for the good of Mankind, mav they ever 
continue fo! Our Communication with the Jacobins there- 
fore, has not one tint of the fufpicious Complexion of Mr. 
Burke’s Correfpondence above noticed. But the infatuated 
forgetfulnefs, the infolent inconfiftency of this man, are 
bow almoft proverbial: he has long ceafed to bluOi for him- 
felf *, let his friends, if he has any, blufti for him. 

The Syftem of the former Court of France (like that of 
every court unchecked by the influence of the People), was 
War, and even in this Country we have been abfurdly and 
impioufly taught to Fpeak of the French as of our natural 
Etiennes . As if the benevolent Author of nature had pur- 
pofely fown the Seeds of perpetual difeord between his com- 
mon offspring! But the Idea is b.lafphemy: if we have been 
enemies, we have been, not natural, but artificial Enemies. 
By nature we are brethren as well as neighbours; by the 
intrigues of courts and of minifters, we have been mutually 
beafts of prey. The French, firft of all, faw the folly and 
the wickednefs of this long-continued Syftem of periodical 
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hoftility and fnarling peace. The have faid, “ W e will be 

your enemies no longer; it neither fuits our Interefi: or 
« our Inclination: we lee at length, that in this mutual 
« State of animofity between nations, the authors of 
« our evils are the gainers by them, while the Sword, and 
“ the famine, and the peflilence, are the wretched Lot of 
« the deluded People.” — Much to their honour the Revo- 
lution Society of London, were the firft to offer their Con- 
gratulations to the French on the adoption of this Syffem of 
Benevolence and Peace. And much as I think to their 
honour, the Society of Manchefter have trodden in the 
fame path, and expreffed the fame Sentiments. But if it 
be a Crime to wifh earneffly for “ the fraternal Union of 
« all Men; for the Empire of Peace, and the happinefs of 
“ Mankind,” the Manchester fociety and their Deputies, 
muft plead guilty to the Charge. To me, however, it ap- 
pears “ aftonifhing” (in the Language of Dr. Price, and 
the Duke de la Rochefaucault, refpe£fing the Correfpond- 
ence between the Revolution fociety of London, and the 
French patriotic Societies # ), u if any perfon who has within 
«« him a Spark of Zeal for Liberty and human happinefs, 
€( fhould be able to read thefe papers without delight. We 
u fee in them the dawn of a glorious day, (when fhould 
“ fentiments congenial to thofe of France prevail in Britain), 
“ two nations at the head of the world, convinced of the 
“ Folly of War, and laying afide Jealoufies, fliall embrace 
“ each other, and form a fraternal and intimate union; not 
< c for the vile purpofes of Avarice and Conqueff, but to 
“ fpread the Knowledge of human rights, to extend the 
« blefhngs of Juftice and Liberty, and to promote Peace on 

earthy and, good-will toward AlenP 

Such are the only objects, fo far as I know of the patrio- 
tic focieties of France or England, which. I have at any time 
frequented, or with which I am connected, and they are in 
fa£l, the only objects - intended or expreffed in the addrefs 
which gave fo much offence to Mr. Burke, and which re- 
ceived the panegyric of his invectives. 

But what muff be the Complexion of that Man’s mind, 
who can be irritated to a degree of political Infanity at thefe 
exprefilons of Friendfhip and Benevolence towards our 
Neighbours and Fellow Creatures? "Who fickens at the 
Thought of perpetual peace and fraternal Union between 

rival 

* Appendix to Dr. Price’s Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, p. ao. 


rival Nations. Who entertains no Sentiments of Compaf- 
lion, but for the rich and the great, the Kings, and the 
nobles of the earth! Who can contemplate without emo- 
tion, the profpeft of Bloodlhed and Devaftation among Mil- 
lions of the devoted Vi£lims of Pride and Defpotifm, and 
who bewails with feminine Lamentation, the lofs of a nick- 
name or a Gewgaw, the broken play things of a puerile 
Nobility ! Who feems to regard the people as fit only for the 
Goad, and the Whip, and the Spur*, for Labour without 
Intermiftion, in Peace ; for {laughter without Commiferation, 
in War — And who, blafplieming againft human nature it- 
felf, impioufly terms the great Mafs of Mankind, the Swin - 
iJ]j Multitude l 

If the People, in this right honourable Gentleman' s opi- 
nion, be Swine, no wonder at his antipathy to any Society 
which profelfes to regard the rights of the People. Rights 
whofe exigence he exprefsly denies, and whofe defenders 
he treats as the friends of Anarchy and Confufion, and the 
difturbers of the peace of Society; the cant terms of arift 
tocratic abufe againft thofe who aftert the Rights of Man. — 
But in contempt of Mr. Burke, I appeal to the People; 
whom in perfect oppofition to him, I regard as the only clafs 
of the community worth appealing to; and I call upon 
them to judge what credit is due to this Man’s accufations, 
and what is the Complexion of the Caufe that requires his 
Support ! 

Thus much, the unexpected notice taken of our corref- 
pondence with the Jacobins, has induced me to fay in jus- 
tification of Mr. Watt and myfelf, as Deputies from the 
Manchefter Society. I cannot help regarding it as a dil- 
grace, not to us, but to the Nation, that any Circumftances 
ihould have made a juftification neceffary. It remains 
only refpecting this part of my Subject, to make a few ob- 
fervations on the apparent irregularity of the parliamentary 
difcuftion it occaftoned. 

The Conftitutional Societies of Great Britain and France, 
(the Jacobins among the reft) are not public but private focie- 
ties. They interfere in no public bufinefs any farther than to 
exprefs their Opinions of public Tranfa£tions — they exercife 
no public functions — they are no part of the legiflative, exe- 
cutive, or judicial powers of either Country — they are neither 
more nor lefs than amicable meetings of Individuals, aftembled 
to difcufs political Queftions and occurrences, and to commu- 
nicate to each other and the public, political Knowledge; nei- 

their 
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ther acting nor arrogating beyond their right, as Individuals of 
doing the fame. If a Petition, for inftance, were prefented to 
the Houfe of Commons from the Conftitutional fociety of 
Manchefler, or the Revolution fociety of London, I appre- 
hend it could not be received; fuch bodies not exercffing 
any public function, nor being officially cognizable under 
thofe Appellations. 

Being no Member of the Legiflature, I do not pretend 
to be converfant in the forms of parliamentary proceedings, 
but I cannot help thinking at prefent, that it is fomewhat 
irregular to notice with Reprehenfion in the Houfe of Com- 
mons,”* the A£tions of private locteties, or of Individuals, 
who, if they have done wrong, can be punifhed by the 
Laws of the Land, and who, if they cannot be punifhed, 
have done no wrong ; for the Laws of every Community are 
the only meafure of public right, and public expedience. 
The Attack upon Mr. Watt and mvfelf, therefore, in the 
Houfe of Commons, feems, in the firft place, to have been 
irregular, for our actions were not within the Cognizance of 
that houfe, but of the Laws of our Country. 2dly. It was 
imprudent in thofe who introduced it, and in the houfe who 
permitted it; for it expofed the Imbecillity of the Proceed- 
ings, and the unmeaning wade of time occupied by the de- 
bate. 3dly. It was unjuff, becaufe the houfe ought not to 
have permitted an accufation againft the Conducl of Men 
who had done nothing contrary to any known law of the 
Land. If our actions were illegal, why not direct the At* 
torney general to profecute? If legal, why accufe us? If 
the penal Code be not already fufficiently voluminous — if 
it be too fcanty to reach the Offence, why not add to the 
Sanguinary Catalogue of Pains, Penalties, and Prohibitions ? 

We are farther accufed (in common with feveral of the 
patriotic Societies of Great Britain) of no lefs a defign than 
that of overturning the Britilh Constitution. 

What the Defigns of thofe Societies are, I know not, ex- 
cept from their publilhed refolutions and declarations, in 
which I cannot difcover the flighted: proof of any luch Inten- 
tion. The chief, and indeed almoft the only object of every 
fuch Inftitution with which I am acquainted, is, fuch a Re- 
form in the parliamentary Reprefentation of Great Britain, 
as will enfure to the People that the Houfe of Commons 

Iliall 

* TJnlefs where a parliamentary Impeachment, or a profecution hy the 
Attorney General is directed ; Which were not even hinted at in our Cafe, 
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fliall uniformly fpeak their Sentiments. At prefent, that 
houfe does not confift of the Reprefentatives of the people 
but of Lords and rich Land-holders; of Mini iters and 
Borough Mongers, who “ buy and fell Seats in Parliament 
“ as openly and notorioully, as Stalls for Cattle at a Fair.”— 
who buy and fell the people, their nominal Electors, as if 
they were Slaves appurtenant to the Soil — who treat them 
as the word lpeeies of Slaves, buying and felling their voices 
and inclinations; dealing in the Confidences of their Ten- 
antry, as a fair object of traffic, and who profit without re- 
morfe, by the wreck of public Virtue! Such (in great 
part) is a Britifh Houfe of Commons : fuch are the herd who 
wallow in the Sunfhine of Minifterial Approbation, and 
fatten upon public Corruption — who cry out againft all re- 
form, as dangerous to the State, becaufe it is dangerous to 
then own Syftem of Iniquity — who ignominioufly treat as 
dilturbers of the public peace, all thole who call upon them 
to cleanfe this shigeau Stable , — AVlio are aware of the 
toriety of the tacts fo repeatedly charged upon them, and 
are content to vomit forth in reply, their indiieriininate 
abule, and lull the public Clamour by difgufting panegyrics 
on their own immaculate Integrity! But the people are 
naufeated with this repeated Soporific. They are alive to 
the neceffity of feme decilive Alteration. Having intro- 
duced the queftion of Reform till it became a periodical left, 
and having experienced fo frequently, the infblent Cenfure, 
or fovereign Contempt with which their humble Petitions 
have been treated, they may in time become weary of a Prac- 
tice which they have fo repeatedly and ineffectually tried; 
they may demand hereafter what they petition for now; 
and at lome moment of intolerable provocation, they may 
be induced to regard their felf-elected affembly of Repre- 
fentatives, as a « houfe of ill-fame,” and in the energetic 
language of Mr. burke’s prophecy, they may “ be tempted 
“ to go to work the fhorteft way, and abate the Nuifance. 

At prefent there is reafon to believe, that about 70 or 80 
1 erlons are enabled to fend an efficient Majority of Mem- 
bers to Parliament, fo that the Houfe of Commons is in 
faa, the Reprefentative of this virtuous band of ariftocra- 
tic electors. It is not true, therefore, that this Govern- 
ment is a Government by King, Lords, and Commons, for the 
commons or people, are not reprefented.— « The Commons of 

England in Parliament alTembled,” is a phrafe falfe and 
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abfurd; it fhould be the deputies of the Ariftocracy in Par- 
liament affembled ! If a wifh to reform this mamfeft abufe, 
be the fame with an intention to overturn the britiih Con- 
ftitution, I moft certainly admit the charge; but I am fe- 
rioufly and decidedly of Opinion , that in the prefent Ciramftan - 
ces of this Country, no Man can be jufiified in going farther 
than a complete and effttml reform in the Ref refutation of the 
People, and the duration of Parliaments. Ihefe are my Sen- 
timents : thefe are the Sentiments of my political friends, 
whether in or out of the patriotic focieties of this Country, 
with which I am connected. If my . conduct or opinions 
fhall again be deemed worthy of public Notice, I hope, af- 
ter this declaration, I fhall not again oe peftered with the 
fhallow, malevolent fictions of my adversaries, nor acculed 
without proof, of meditating defigns which I thus publicly 

difavow. „ ' r . 

It is with doubt and hefitation that I can bring myfelf at any 
time to coincide with Mr. Burke’s opinions, aware, as I am, 
of his habitual obliquity of thinking, and knowing his per- 
petual tendency to drefs up error in the meretricious garb of 
eloquent declamation, and impofe her upon the world for 
truth. At prefent, however, I cannot help agreeing with 
him, that “ the burthen of proof lies heavily on thole who 
<( tear to pieces the whole frame and Contexture of tneir 
“ Country.—' That, in their political arrangements Men 
« have no right to put the well being of the prefent gene- 
« ration wholly- of the Queftion.— And that a fore and 
« prelling evil muff be removed, and a great ana unequivo- 
« cal good muft be probable almoft to a certainty, before 
« the well being of a number of our fellow Citizens is paid 
“ for a revolution. *** If ever we ought to be (Economifts, 
« even to parfimony, it is in the voluntary production of 
« evil. Every revolution contains in it fomethmg of evil. 

Thefe are, without doubt, Circumftances of ferious Con- 
fideration, fairly applicable to the prefent State of this Coun- 
try, and which wife and temperate men will not fail to 
weigh. They {peak ftrongly in favour of an amendation of 
the prefent Syftem rather than a Revolution, of which the 
evil would be grievous, extenfive, and inevitable. 

In fact, what is right in Theory is one thing : what is ex- 
pedient in Practice, is frequently another. As a queition- 
of true Theory and abftraft difcuffion, the Controverfy re- 
fpecting the political Utility of privileged orders , is nearly 
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over.* Among thofe who have attended to the fubjeft Im- 
partially, it is impoflible to deny that an hereditary Mo- 
narchary, an hereditary Nobility, hereditary Legillators, 
and hereditary Judges, are indeed excellently well calculated 
to make the happinels and welfare of the many, fubfervi- 
ent to the pride and emolument of the few, but have a de- 
cided tendency to counteract the great objedt of all Govern- 
ment, the good of the People. Abltradtedly conlldered, or 
with reference to a new-formed State, there is good reafon 
to regard them as Incumbrances, abfurd and ufelefs, dan- 
gerous and uni u(t. 

Suppofe a Conftitution about to be new-formed, and that 
of Great Britain propoled ’as the Model. Such a propofai, 
I believe, was made at one time in America, and is actually 
made at this moment by one part of the French Male- 
contents. 

The firft abfurdity that ftrikes one, on the face of fuch a 
Proportion, is the Divilion of the nation (i. e. the People) 
into three diftindt Clafies or Corporations; of which the firft 
fhall confift of one Man, the fecond, of a few hundred 
Men ; and the third, feveral Millions ! While there is but 
one order of Men in the Nation, viz. the People, there 
can be but one comtnon Intereft, viz. the Interest of that 
foie order, i. e. of the Whole: precifely the great objeCl for 
which civil Government is adopted and fubmitted to. But 
if two other orders are created, disjoined from the Mafs 
of the People, with exclusive privileges and feparate Inter- 
efts, tranfmiflible in perpetuity by hereditary Succeffion, 
the object of Government in this cafe will be, not the one 
great and fimple Intereft of the Nation or People, but the 
complicate and oppollte Interefts of the three feparate orders. 

The refpe&ive Interefts of thefe three orders will be at- 
tended to, in proportion to the degree of Power and Influence 
affigned to each of them by the Conftitution. If the making 
of the Laws, the expounding the Laws, the executing the 

D Laws, 

• In our Country, Milton , Barrington, and Sydney , have treated exprefsly 
cn the danger and Inutility of Monarchy; but thefubje£t has been much more 
profoundly, as well as popularly di feu fled within thefe two Years. Thofe 
who will take the trouble of pending the “ Eflai fur les Privileges,” and 
the Sequel to it) Qu’ eft-eeque le Tiers-Etat) of the Abbs Seyes , Paine's 
“ Rights of Man, part I and 2,” Barlows “ Advice to the privileged orders,” 
and Ofwald's “ Review of the Conftitution of Great Britain,” will find almofi 
every thing that the Subject affords on one Side of the Qneftion. The 
“ Eflai fur les Previleges,” has been translated into Englifli; the other. French 
pamphlet above mentioned, well defer vee *0 be fo. 
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Laws, and the naval and military force' for the defence of 
the State, be committed to any one of thefe orders, it is* 
obvious that the Intereft of the other two, will be made 
fubfervient to this third. — If thefe public Offices or Func- 
tions be divided between any two orders, the Intereft of the 
remaining Clafs will be made Subfervient to that of the 
other two. This is fo obvioufly probable, not to fay inevit- 
able, from the natural tendency which every Man, and every 
body of Men have to promote their own Intereft in prefer- 
ence to others, that it needs no Confirmation by Reference 
to Fsstft. In Great Britain the Monarch inherits the exclu- 
sive privilege of managing the army and the navy; of mak- 
ing war and peace ; of forming one third part of the Legif- 
lature of the Country ; and of choofing the judicial and ex- 
ecutive Magift rates of the Kingdom. The Nobility of this 
Country inherit, among other Privileges, that of fitting in 
their own right as hereditary Legislators, and hereditary 
Judges, and form another third part of the Legiflature of 
the Kingdom. And the People (the Millions) are partly in- 
duced, and partly compelled to content themfelves with the 
Semblance of choofing the remaining third part of the Le- 
giflature, which decides, or feems to decide on the Supplies ! 
Under thefe circumftances it is almoft fupcrhuous to afk 
which are the Interefts moft likely to be fir ft attended to? 
The anfwer, however, to this Queftion, will be incomplete 
without a reference to the Civil Lift, the red book of places 
and Sinecures, the article of fecret Service Money, the 
long, fad Catalogue of national Taxes, the public Debt, the 
Laws of Inheritance, and the penal Code. 

The next inconflftency obvious in fuch a Scheme is, that 
the People, who would be naturally defirous that the go- 
vernment fhould be conducted with a fingle eye to their 
good, flnce they could have no other Inducement to adopt a- 
Government at all, fhould commit the Charge of it to 
Perfons whom they cannot change for mifconduft, and 
over whom they renounce all controul! If I want my bu~ 
imefs well managed, for my own benefit, I preferve my right 
of changing my Servants and Agents whenever they become 
faithlefs or negligent — but if I make them independent of 
me, every body can forefee that my affairs will either be 
neglecfted in general, or conducted not for my benefit, but 
for theirs. Such an in fiance ol abfurdity, therefore, hard- 
ly ever occurs in the common practice of life. But how- 

muck 
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ZRvdi greater the abfurdity of doing this, with refpeS: to the 
momentous bulinefs of a nation! Yet fueh is the cafe 
where privileged orders are irrevocably admitted into a ftate 
with excluiive titles to public offices and functions, and are 
made permanent by hereditary Succeffion. 

Another objection to tliefe Eftabliffiments is the expence 
of them. Labour is the price which Nature has ordained 
-that Man ffiould pay for Subiiftence and Comfort. “ By 
the fweat of thy brow ffialt thou eat bread.” As one 
part, therefore, of the neceffiary evils .attendant upon civil 
Government, is the expence of it, the People fhould take' 
care, for their own Sakes, not only to exclude all fources 
of extravagance, but have as few means of expence as pof- 
fible. Where this Bulinefs has been left to the People, as 
in America, they have taken care to confine State-expendi- 
ture within the bounds of Moderation, <( the whole expence 
“ of the federal Government of America,* founded on the 
“ fyftem of reprefen tat ion, and extending over a Country 
“ nearly ten times as large as England, is but 600,000 DoL- 
* c lars, or about ^*•135°°° fterling.” In Great Britain, 
where the bulinefs of Government has not been left to the 
people, but chiefly to the hereditary functionaries of the 
Kingdom, the Sums levied annually for public purpofes, in- 
cluding the Items enumerated by Sir John Sinclair, $ in his 
hiitory of the Revenue, amount at prefent to a Sum not 
lefs than 23 Million Jlerling . It will admit of a great deal 
of Controverfy, how much of this is attributed directly, and 
how much more indirectly to the influence of the privileged 
orders operating perpetually on the meafures adopted, for 
about a century and a half paft: but as I have neither time 
nor information neceffiary for the purpofe, I ffiall leave this 
to the consideration of others, and content myfelf with one 
fa& only in illuftration of this objection. The Income of 
his Majefty George the third, which has been regarded as 
not more than neceffiary for the maintenance of Kingly Dig,, 
nity, may be reckoned, one way or other, at twelve h-uh- 
.died thoufand pounds annually. Suppoling the average 
price, of Labour to be a Shilling a day throughout Great 
Britain, his Majefty’s expences confume the perpetual daily 
Labour of above Sixty Thoufand Men. With us, there 
^an be no cjueftion about the Matter, but if fuch an eflab- 

c 2 ; " liffiment 

* Rights of Man, part 2, p. 38, § part p. 164, 


lifhment were propofed to a People about to frame a new 
Conftitution, it might well be aiked, whether fuch public 
Services as are regularly performed by the Kings of Great 
Britain, are equivalent to the incovenience of letting apart 
the daily labour of ftxty thoufand of the people to repay 
them. It may be obferved, that by the 22 Geo. III. c. 82, 
there is a regular diftribution of the Civil Lift income, in 
which it appears that £-32,955 is appropriated to pay the 
Salaries of the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the Houfe 
of Commons, and all the Judges of England and "Wales, 
which, together, amount to that Sum; and 89,799k 2d \ is 
appropriated to the menial Jervants of his Majefty s houlhold. 
Such (upon parliamentary authority), is the comparative 
eftimate in this Kingdom of Utility and Show ! 

Another Abfurdity in the Syftem of hereditary function- 
aries is, that it manifeftly implies thePofteftion of Qualities 
not hereditary, but perlonal — not tranfmiffible by defeent, 
but acquirable only. “ As the exercife of Government re- 
« quires talents and abilities, and as r I alents and Abilities 
« cannot have hereditary defeent, it is evident that heredi- 
« tary Succeftion requires a belief from man to which his 
46 reafon cannot fubferibe, and which can only be eftablifh- 
44 ed upon his Ignorance; and the more ignorant any Coun* 
44 try is, the better it is fitted for this Species of Govern- 
« ment.” To which may be added, that it requires not 
only Talents and Abilities, but Knowledge, Experience, 
and Integrity; which in the cafe of hereditary Succeftion, 
are left entirely to the production of chance. In our Coun- 
try we fee that the bulinefs of the nation is actually done by 
thofe who owe nothing to their Anceftors, but have rafted 
themfelves into thofe Situations which the Idlenefs and Ig- 
norance of the Titled orders incapaciate them from filling. 

The Syftem of privileged orders and hereditary functions, 
not only prefumes a priori, and without experience, the 
perpetual fucceflion of Virtue, Knowledge, and Abilities, 
in cafes where there is a bare pofiibility of Exiftence, but it 
implies and commits itfelf upon the exiftence of thele qua- 
lities diredtiy in the teeth of fact and Experience, for we 
know too well, that Kings and Nobles are not exempt from 
Childhood, and Difeafe, and Weaknefs, and Vice. 

The admiftion of hereditary Functions in a State, is fur- 
ther abfurd and inconfiftent, becaufe it implies a perfedf ab- 
fence of almeft every Motive which will induce Men to 
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make the neceflary Acquifitions, or ufe the requifite Indttf- 
try in the Stations they are born to fill. If a man feeks for 
honour or emolument, he will have an adequate Motive to 
ufe the neceflary means of obtaining them j and where thele 
are fairly held out as the Temptation and reward of extra- 
ordinary Talents or great Exertions, thofe who leek to ac- 
quire, will take care to earn them. — Take away thefe In- 
ducements by giving them in advance, and you flop the 
growth of Abilities and Knowledge, and you nip Wifdom 
and Virtue in the bud. Nobility has earned, in its Cradle, 
the rewards due to a well fpent life, and a long courfe of 
public Services-, and no motive to acquirement remains but 
the Reputation which may arife from the Angularity of the 
Attempt. Even this folitary Motive is inefficient, and Fame 
itfelf lofes half its influence upon Nobility*, for the hypo- 
critical Semblance of public attention and refpefl, they en- 
joy without it, and the appearance is to them equivalent to 
the reality. In the common courfe of events therefore, pub- 
lic virtue can hardly be expected to fpring forth among 
the Privileged orders, but from the rank Soil of impoveriih- 
ing Diffipation, or inlatiable Ambition. 

But farther, Kings and Nobles are not only placed in a Situ . 
ation which precludes the Operation of all the common mo- 
tives to good and to great Actions, but they are almofl inevi- 
tably brought up to an habitual indulgence inLuxury and Vice. 
With every perfon around them paying, even to their Child- 
hood, that homage and refpe<ft which would be almofl: idola- 
trous to the maturity of Abilities or Virtue — with every ap- 
petite pampered, every wilh indulged, every gratification ea- 
gerly procured — with no bufinefs but their pleafure, no motive 
to exertion but the indulgence of their paffions — hearing in 
the Society they frequent, and obferving in the common courfe 
of life, that laborious occupations are confidered as difgrace- 
ful, and that Induftry is beneath the Attention of Nobility — 
that Learning and Knowledge will juft qualify their pofleflbrs 
to become the obfequious Tutor or dependant Companion 
of feme Dunce of Quality— and feeling that they themfelves 
are already in poflellion of every enjoyment for which the 
great mafs of Mankind are perpetually and anxioufly toiling 
* —Thus educated, what is to be expected from them but an 
habitual Indulgence of vicious Inclinations, and an habitual 
difregard of public Opinion? And in what nation upon 

earth, 
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earth, I afk, has Nobility difappointed this common Ex» 
pe&ation ? 

From hence arifes another moft ferious obje&ion to heredi- 
tary T itles, Privileges, and Orders — they are from their nature 
and tendency, and they are known to be from Fa& and 
Experience, the Hot-beds of Luxury, Idlenefs, and Immo- 
rality. — Happy for Society if thefe baneful Qualities could 
be confined to the Orders thus privileged. But of thefe 
(unfortunately) is compofed “ the fafhionable World.”— 
Alas ! is it neceflary to afk any man of common Senfe, and 
common Obfervation, what are the fafhions of « the fa- 
fhionable world?” What are the Chara&eriftic Actions and 
Demeanour of that Syren Clafs of Society, who proverbi- 
ally controul the manners of the day, and thus fatally allure 
the voluntary homage of public Imitation? It is too noto- 
rious that here is the fountain-head of luxurious Oftenta- 
tion, and vicious Indulgence; whofe noxious Breams have 
infecied the great mafs of the Community, corrupting pri- 
vate morals and domeftic enjoyment; creating the melan- 
choly temptation to unwarrantable parade, and glofling 
over the Deformity of Vice itfelf, by the prevalent example 
:of thofe, who, unblufhingly monopolize all the nominal 
attributes of confummate Virtue. 

^ Some years ago, there was a Toaft in vogue among the fa- 
fhionable World, to this purpofe, <c May elegant Vice pre- 
vail over dull Virtue,” — perhaps it is ftill in repute, for Mr. 
Burke, (the profefled advocate of the privileged orders) 
very feelingly laments the Lofs of “ that Senfibility which 

ennobled whatever it touched, and under which Vice lojl 
%c half its evil , by loofmg all its Grojprefs .” On this Text let 
the reader make his own Comment! 

The Syftem of privileged orders, includes, moreover, the 
manifeff ablurdity of diifinclions not founded on, but di- 
rectly oppofite to thofe of Nature. Strength, and Wifdom, 
and Lalents, and good Difpolitions — fuperior Capacity of 
Body or Mind — Superior Induftry or Activity, do, and 
ought to create proportionate diftinctions, and to bring with 
them their own reward. Thefe are the differences, and the 
only favourable differences which the God of nature has 
thought fit to create among his Offspring, and their tendency 
Is manifeff to promote the good of Mankind, becaufe the 
common evidence of their exiftence is the beneficial effects 
they produce. But man has thought fit to create, and fub- 
mit to other diftinctions, of a different complexion, and 
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sn oppofite Tendency; and the Kings and Nobles of the 
Earth impofing upon the Childhood of Society, have cun- 
ningly fubftituted Titles for Qualities, and Names for Things 
and fet up themfelves and their pofterity as the perpetual 
Idols of public Adoration. 

, . The Syft«n of hereditary Monarchy and hereditary No- 
bility, with its concomitant attribute of hereditary Lefifia- 
tion, is moreover highly abfurd, as involving other Voli- 
tions of manifeft Inconfiftency. If a People divide them- 
felves into three Clafles, and commit the Privilege of mak- 
ing Laws, and declaring the national Will to one Man and 
500 Men, and the Reprefentatives of 5 Million of Men 
jointly, they declare by the adt itfelf, not merely that the 
few mall be equivalent to the many, but that the nation is 
not the nation— that the will of the Majority lh all not be the 
will of the Majority— and they ordain in this unnatural 
Syltem of political Arithmetic, that one and five fhall make 
five thoufand. I he Abbe Seyes has exprefl'ed himfelf fo well 
on this Subject, that I fhall tranfcribe the Pafl'age. “ Au- 
“ j° urd ku ‘ nous ayons non feulement une Conftitution, 
“ mais h 1 on en croit les Privileges elle renferme deux dif- 
" pofitions excellentes et inattaquables. La premiere c’eft 
la divj/ion par ordres de Citoyens; la feconde, c’eft I’evalhe 
“ i v 'fi ue l lce Pour chaque ordre, dans la formation de la 
Voionte nationale. Nous avons bien affez prouve deia 
“ £ ua l°. rs , meme fi ue toutes ces chofes formeroient notre 
Conftitution, la nation feroit toujour maitrefie de les 
changer. 11 refte a examiner plus particulierement la 
‘ ” a .* ure de cette Egalit'e d’ Influence que Ton voudroit at- 
tribuer a chaque ordre fur la Voionte nationale. Nous 
allons voir que cette Idde eft la plus abfurde poffible, et 

- ££ ?, y c a „„ZS"°" qui ri “ * *■*> 

(( ‘1 P ne v foc ] e T ^ P° Iki< l ue ne P eut etre que l’enfemble des 
Afiocies. tJne Nation ne peut decider qu’elle ne fera pas 
la Nation; ou qu elle ne le fera que d’ une Maniere; car 
ce feroit dire qu’elle ne l’cft point de toute autre. De 
„ meme une Nation ne peut ftatuer que fa voionte commu- 
<c C . e . a d etre fa volonte commune. II eft malheureux 
u da ' 0lr a enoncer de ces projiofitions dont la fimplicite 
u P ai ° ltra niai k> Ion ne fongeoit aux confequences qu’om 
veut en tirer. Done une Nation n’a jamais pu ftatuer 
cpie les drous whereas a la Voionte commune, c’eft I dire 

“ a la 
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u a la pluralite, pafleroirent a la Minorite. La Volonte 
(( commune ne peut pas fe detruire elle meme. Elle ne 
(( peut pas changer la Nature de chofes, et faire que l’avis 
“ de la Minorite foit l’avls de la Pluralite. On voit bien 
“ qu’un pared ftatut au lieu d’etre un a <fte legal ou moral 
“ feroit un a&e de Demence. 

“ Si done on pretend qu’il appartient a la Conftitution 
Francoife, que deux cent mille Individus faffent fur un 
“ nombre de vingt millions de Citoyens les deux tiers de 
cc la volonte commune, que repondre ft ce n’eft qu’on fou- 
<{ tient que deux et deux font cinq ? 

“ Les Volontes individuelles font les feuls elemens de la 
“ Volonte commune. On ne peut ne priver le plus grand 
“ nombre du droit d’y concourir, ni arreter que dix volon- 
“ tes n’en vaudroient qu’une, centre dix autres qui en vau- 
“ droient trente. Ce font la des contradictions dans les 
u termes; des veritables Abfurdites. 

Si Ton abandonne un feul inftant ce principe de pre- 
fS miere evidence, que la volonte commune eft l’avis de la 
“ pluralite et non celui de la Minorite, il eft inutile de par- 
« ler raifon. Au meme titre on peut decider qne la volonte 
<f d’un feul fera dite la pluralite, et il n’eft plus befoin ni 
“ d’Etats Generau ni de volonte nationale, &c. car ft la 
“ volonte d’un Noble pent en valoir dix, pourquoi celle d’un 
“ Miniftre n ’en vaudroit-il pas cent ; un Million, vingt-ftx 
Millions? Avec de pareilles raifons on peut fort bien 
sc renvoyer chez eux tous les Deputes nationaux et etouffer 
toutes les Reclamation des Peuples.”* 

Again: if thefe Titles, Privileges, and Offices of Inherit- 
ance are of no Importance in fociety, how mifplaced is the 
Arrogance and Hauteur which their Pofleffors aflame from 
them; and how ridiculous the imaginary Confequence they 
annex to, and the public tribute of homage and fervility 
they claim from them ! If on the contrary, they are of 
that moment which the general demeanour of the privileged 
orders ftems to indicate, how inconfiftently abfurd is it that 
an Infant or an Ideot may, in fome, cafes fulfil the Duties, 
and in all enjoy honours annexed to them? — that Know- 
ledge and Integrity fhall confer no additional claim, and 
that Negligence or Vice ftiall induce no Incapacitation ? The 
Poet afks, 

What 


* Qu’sft ce que le Tiers F.tat — p. 1^6, Troiaeme Edition, x;??. 
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“ What can ennoble fools, and knaves, and cowards ?” 

The anfwer is the Echo — Fools, and knaves, and cowards. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Obfervations fuch as thefe 
are fully warranted by the Hiftory of paft times, and not 
contradi&ed by the general Complexion of prefent occur- 
rences in any part of the Globe, where privileged orders 
are eftablifhed among men. It is undeniable that thefe he- 
reditary diftin&ions of Rank and Office, imply in their 
very nature and Conftitution, a mamfeft tendency to debale, 
inftead of ennobling the human Character ; by taking away 
the motives and mifapplying the rewards of virtuous exer- 
tion, and by affording temptation and impunity to vicious 
Indulgence. 

Aware, perhaps, of their Inability to earn or preferve 
the teffimony of public refpeft by the general Tenor of 
their adfions, the privileged orders, in all ages and nations, 
have cunningly devifed a means of blinding the eyes of 
the multitude, by the artificial glare of Titles of Honour , 
and diftin&ipris of Drefs.* Carelefs of intrinflc Merit, they 
have been Monopolifts of every nominal Virtue which Fi&ion 
and Flattery have combined to create; and in every age, 
and every Country, they have feduloufly appropriated to 
themfelves, attributes of the moft ridiculous extravagance, 
the moft fulfome adulation, and (in faft) the keeneft and 
moft ironical Sarcafm. r Fhe Language of every nation has 
been tortured to furnifti Appellations of the moft hyperbo- 
lical panegyric, to gratify their unbounded vanity, and glut 
their infatiable avarice of unmerited praife. Even the hal- 
lowed epithets and ceremonies of religious Adoration, have 
been impioufly prefled into the Service of indifcriminate 
Flattery, and the King’s and Nobles of the Earth have not 
fcrupled to encroach upon the Majefty of Heaven! It is 
more than ridicule, it is contempt and Indignation, that 
Hiftory produces in the Mind of the aftonifhed Reader, 
when fne unfolds the genuine Characters of thefe moft fa- 
cred, moft chriitian, moft noble, moft puiffant, high and 
mighty Soverigns and Rulers of the Globe. It is this clafs of 
Mankind that furnifhes the eompleateft Specimens of mental 
Depravity, and which feems to have gloried in being the volun- 
tary inftruments of the Vengeance of Heaven for the Sins of 

E Mankind. 

* They have even adopted a Syfrem of appropriate Gluttony to difbrm' fh 
tbcmfelves from the People; thus the Whale and the Sturgeon* With us, are 
royal £fh. 
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Mankind* The Sum of Mifery produced by the pride, the 
Revenge, the Ignorance, and the Ambition of Kings exceeds 
the utmcfft Stretch of human Calculation. The unfeeling 
Syjletnatic devaluation of the human race, which this clafs of 
Beings have unremittingly and unrelentingly purfued, is al- 
mod: incredible, even to thole who read with aftonilhment, 
the undeniable evidence of facts which compofe the bulk of 
antient and modern Hiftory. All the fancied Utility of 
Monarchs and Monarchy, from the beginning of time to 
the prefent hour, is unequal to the Mafs of Evil occafioned 
by the Sovereigns of Europe collectively within this half 
Century, or even comparable in extent to the evident di- 
minution of human happinefs, at prefent meditated* by the 
combination of European Defpots, royal and noble, againft 
the Liberties of Poland and France. 

Vengeance in the lurid Air 

Lifts her red Arm expos’d and bare; 

On whom the rav’nous brood of Fate 
, Who lap the blood of Sorrow, wait. (collins.) 

Such are the privileged orders ; the titled race to whom 
nations bow the knee, and pay the ferviie homage of idola- 
trous proif ration. 

I have indeed endeavoured to fhew th & .abfurdity and in~ 
eonfijlency involved in this Syltem of privileged corpora- 
tions in a State, to which Titles of honour and offices of 
truft and profit are hereditarily, and in general almoft exclu- 
lively confined: but it is hardly poffible to treat them with 
mere ridicule, or abfkraCtedly to difeufs their inherent ab- 
furdity and contradiction, without giving vent to Sentiments 
of Contempt and Indignation, at the arrogant preten- 
lions they fet up, and the ferious mifehiefs they occalion: it 
is a melancholy SubjcCt, and Sorrow ftifles the nafeent 
{mile of ridicule on contemplating this productive fcmrce of 
human wretchednefs. I proceed, however, in the unplea- 
fant talk of {hewing the propriety of the other epithets I 
have applied to the adopted Theory of hereditary privileges 
ef rank and function. 

They are ufelejs : a petition that may now be advanced 
upon the belt of all foundations; the molt flourilhing na- 
tion on the face of the Globe, America, having tried the 

experiment 

, * I fha.ll notice, by and hy , the truly diabolical advice of Mr. Burke a& 
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experiment of doing without them on a very extenfive fcale, 
for near twenty years, and with fuccefs fully equal to the 
mod: fanguine expectation of her belt withers. Thus far, 
therefore, we tread on better than fpeculative ground — And 
America has at length confuted the advocates of Kings and 
Nobles by facts that admit of no controverfy. He that runs 
may read, and thofe only are unable to fee, who are previ- 
ously determined to clofe their eyes to the light; content to 
fhrink under practical confutation, while they wilfully rejed 
Conviction. 

I have always thought that it will be found on exami- 
nation, (whether purfued with a view to mere Theory, or 
the evidence of paft faCts), that every Government has 
been, and will be conducted for the advantage in the 
firit: inftance of the Governors , whoever they are: and the 
whole fecret lies in making thofe the aElual Governors, whe- 
ther direCtly or indireCtly, whofe Interefts and Welfare are 
intended to be the main objeCt of the Government. 

All Government may be reduced to that of the few go- 
verning the many, or the many governing themf elves : and 
this lad divifion will be, either direCtly, by the people meet- 
ing in perfon, (which in a large Community will be morally 
impoffible) or indireCtly, by eleCted Agents or Reprefenta- 
tives removable by the People. 

Hitherto (America excepted) the affairs of nations have 
been conducted by the Few governing the Many, with per- 
manent Authority held in life-tenancy or inheritance; and 
the people have univerfally been fubjeCt (except in the Re- 
publics, as they are called) to Monarchs, or Nobles, or 
both. The Confequence has been, that in all fuch Govern- 
ments, Kings and Nobles have flourifhed at the expence of 
the People, who have been univerfally regarded merely as 
the Footftools of their pride, and the means of their grati- 
fication. The hereditary orders have been the Leeches of 
the Community — the Warts and Tumours unnaturally grow- 
ing upon, and deforming the fair frame of the body politic. 
To every general proportion there are exceptions; there are 
very few to this. 

In the Republics (as they are falfely called) antient and 
modern, fuch as thofe of Greece and Rome, Holland, 
V enice, Geneva, &x. there has alwas exifted a Nobility : 
the Government has always been in the hands of a perma- 
nent Ariftocracy, in conjuCtion with a certain portion only 
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of the People, more or' lefs large, more or lefs fubjected. 
The Confequence here has been, that the Ariftocracy, feek- 
ing their own Intereft on the one hand, and the People theirs 
on the other, there has been a perpetual tendency to intef- 
tine Commotion; to druggies and quarrels between the 
Governors and the Governed. Such Governments are bad 
for the few in proportion to the Share of power poffeffed by 
the many — and for the many in proportion to the power pof- 
fefled by the hereditary few. The Commonwealth of Rome 
is a ftriking Illuftration of thefe remarks, lo inftance, 
therefore, the inexpediency of republican government, by 
an appeal to the unfettled Situation of States which are 
called Republican, merely becaufe they have had no King, 
however common it be, is the effect either of grofs ignor- 
ance or inexcufable Artifice and Impofition. The more 
fettled and lefs turbulent fituation of Monarchial States with 
an hereditary Nobility, is merely the effect of a combination 
and monopoly of Power, which more completely fuppreffes 
the complaints of the People, breaks their fpirits, and de- 
ters them from any attempt at purfuing their own Interefts. 

If the good of the People therefore is to be the Object of 
Government, they muff be their own Governors they 
muff adopt, in fatl , the government of the many by the 
many. In a State of exteniive Territory, or numerous Inha- 
bitants, they cannot be perfonally, their own Governors; their 
numbers prevent their meeting when neceilary, and acting 
effectually when met. r Ihis was tried upon a fmall Scale 
at Athens, but the effeCf was fuch as we might naturally 
look for. 

The many, therefore, can only govern themfelves by 
means of Agents or Reprefentatives appointed for the pur- 
pofe; and that thefe Agents or Reprefentatives maybe truly 
fuch, that they may not introduce gradually and effectu- 
ally the other divifion of Government, viz. that of the 
many by the permanent few, they muff be either removable 
at plcafure, at fhort periods, or by rotative exclufion. 

This Syftem of Reprefentative Government with exclu- 
ii on by periodical Rotation of the public officers, (which if 
not neceffary, feems at leaft expedient) has not been well 
underffood till of late Years, and America is the only Coun- 
try which affords tolerably fair examples froirq which the 
ether nations of the Globe may judge of its effeCls. The 
Simplicity,* the Tranquility, and the Oheapnefs of this 
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‘Syftem is unanfwerably manifeft in that quarter of the 
Globe, altho’ it is not yet arrived at its Maturity even there, 
owing apparently to the hereditary prejudices of the people in 
favour of the Britiih form of Government, when they 
adopted their prefent, moft important Improvement. Even 
the French Conftitution, tho’ of late date is obvioufly im- 
r perfe6l, from the prevailing influence of temporary obfta- 
cles, and the perhaps, neceffary Sacrifice to Prejudice and 
apparent Expedience among that othenvife enlightened Peo- 
ple. While its prefent conftituent parts are preferved, it 
■will be, as it has been and ftill is, perpetually fubjecft to the 
Influence of mutual Jealoufy and diftruft between the Court 
and the People*, and a patriot Citizen, when elected Minif- 
ter, is, and ever will be, a juft object of fufpicion the in- 
ftant he gets within the vortex of the Civil Lift — Hinc ilia 
Clades ! 

When the People (as among the American Governments) 
by their Agents or Reprefentatives fairly ele&ed, choofe 
their own Officers of State, returnable either periodically 
or at the will of the Conftituents, into the great Mafs of 
the Community, there can be but one predominant Intereft, 
that of the People*, there can be ultimately but one fet of 
Governors, the People prefcribing for themfelves. 

When on the contrary, (as among other nations the 
cafe is more or lefs), the legiflative and executive pow- 
ers of the State, and all the great Officers of Magiftracy 
are committed to certain Families, the People inftead of 
Servants, have Mafters; inftead of being their own Go- 
vernors, they are governed *, inftead of mutual independence 
and equality, they are converted into property, and become 
SubjeBs *, inftead of the welfare of the Community being 
the predominant motive for every meafure adopted by the 
State, a multitude of permanent Corporations are eftablifhed 
with excluftve privileges, and having a feparate Intereft from 
the Intereft of the people, and each poffeffing the means 
and inclination of purfuing its own Intereft at the expence 
of the people. 

For their own welfare, therefore, it fhould feem that 
privileged orders are neceffitry ; for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, far otherwife. The American Republics have taught 
us experimentally, that nations may ftouriffi and be happy 
who have, “ no Bifhops, no Nobles, no Kings.” 

Thefe hereditary Fumftionaries are farther ufelefs to the 
People, becaufe it appears from fadl, that the bufinefs in- 
volved 
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volved in the offices they inherit, is rarely tranfa&ed by" 
them, but .by their deputies. One fet of Men ufually ful- 
hi the Duties, and another enjoys the honours and emolu- 
ments of hereditary functions. Let us examine for in- 
ftance, how the cafe hands in our own Country. 

It is a maxim with us, that the King can do no wrong— 
that he is not perfonally refponftble for any a& of State, 
but that his minifters alone are culpable and punifhable for 
mal-adminiftration. In difcuffing, therefore, any meafure 
apparently proceeding from his Majefty, it is uniformly 
fpoken of and treated as the aft of his Minifters, and they 
alone are confidered as the authors of it, unlefs it ffiould 
happen to be popular, in which cafe his Majefty is compli- 
mented with being regarded as a joint Sharer in the honour 
with the Minifters his advifers. So that in truth and in 
fadl, his Majefty’s Duties as firft Officer of State, are 
confined to the choice of his Minifters who do the bufinefs 
of the State; and thefe too are frequently forced upon him by 
the prevaiing political party of the times. Mr. Burke, about 
the time when he firft entered into the Service of Arifto- 
cracy, publifhed a pamphlet entitled, Cf Thoughts on the 
Caufes of the prefent Difcontents”: the evident and labour- 
ed tendency of which was, to incroach upon the preroga-* 
tive of the Crown, and to prove that certain great heads of 
families of the oppofttion ariftocracy had a right to expe<ft 
that his Majefty fhpuld choofe his Minifters perpetually and 
exclusively from among them. In fa& this has been from 
that time to this time, the fubje<ft matter of perpetual ftrug- 
gle between the Court and the oppofition of this Kingdom, 
the people being made the occafional ftalking-horfe to conceal 
the interefted defigns of both parties.* For what party the 
fh allow Talents and tinfel’d eloquence of Mr. Burke is em- 
ployed, is of little importance excepting for the harm 

he 

* Government eft en Angleterre le Sujet d’un combat eontimiel entre 
le Mfniflere et FAriftocratie de l’Oppofition. La Nation et le Roi y paroif- 
fent prefque comme fimples fpe&ateurs. La politique du Roi confifte a 
adopter toujours le parti le plus fort. La Nation redoute egalement l’un et 
l’autre parti. II faut pour fon falut que le combat dure, elle foutient done 
Je plus foible pour l’empecher d’etre tout a fait ecrafe. Mais fi le peuple au 
lieu de laiffer le maniement de fes affaires fervir de prix dans cette lutte de 
Gladiateurs, vouloit s’en occuper lui meme par de veritables Reprefentans, 
croit-on de bonne foi que toute l’importance que Fen attache aujourd ’hui a la 
Balance^ des powvairs ne tomberoit pas avec un ordre de Choies que feul la re ©4 
ueceffalre? (C^u’eft ce que le Tiers Etat. p. 99.) 
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lie does to the caufe of his friends; his political Character 
is fettled by unanimous confent , fatis eloquent ia, fapientia 
parum ; but Freedom ftill mourns over the political apoftacy 
of one man , on whom the hopes of the people have long been 
too fondly placed; who, forgetting what is due to his pad 
profellions and future reputation, feems at length relu&antly 
but irrevocably entangled in the fame inglorious caufe. 

. I<: appears, therefore, that in Great Britain, a King has, 
in faft, nothing or next to nothing to do; all his nominal 
functions being actually fulfilled by others, who are refpon» 
fible for the fulfilment of them, as for their onvn act and 
deed.— Let us next enquire into the ufe of our hereditary 
Nobility. 3 

They are by virtue of their birth, hereditary Legiflators, 
and hereditary Judges: Makers and expounders of the Law. 

I venture however without fcruple to date it as a notorious 
that the actual Legiflators of the country, whether 
confidered as to the propofing or difcufling of Laws, are 
(with very flight exceptions) not the hereditary, but the 
elected Legiflators — the Minifters for the time being, toge- 
ther with thofe noblemen who have acquired a feat in the 
upper houfe, not by hereditary defcent, but by paft Services. 
Let my reader run oyer in his mind, who are the aftive 
members of the Houfe of Lords, and confider alfo how 
feldom any law is originally propofed there, and he will find 
that the truly hereditary Nobility conftitute nine tenths of the 
mutes and dead votes. 

In cafe of any Law queftion upon a Writ of Error, it is 
notorious that the Judges of the Courts below guide the de- 
cifions of the houfe: the hereditary Judges rarely pretend to 
an opinion upon the Subject. Indeed it is impoffible for the 
profeffiona 1 Judges themfelves, who have fpent Ions? lives in 
the ftudy, to know with certainty in very many cafes what the 
Law is, and they differ very frequently both on the bench 
and elfewhere— how abfurd therefore is it to fuppofe that 
this requilite Knowledge is fairly to be expected from Men, 
who have no adequate inducement to make even the com- 
mon attainments ? r i hus it ever muft be when the rewards of 
merit, are given in advance. It is a trite obfervation in corn- 

hand ^ ar£ tlie Worlt P a y ma fters who pay before 
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In the fyflem' of privileged orders, hereditary- Legiflators 
and hereditary Judges are made by difqualifymg them, in 
the firft inftance, from ever becoming what they are re- 
quired to be: it is not furprifmg therefore that they are' 
not in fa&, what they have no motive to become. I do in 
my confcience believe, that the Engliffi nobility are fuperior 
in merit and attainments, to the nobles of any other nation 
upon earth; and I have therefore ufed them in illuftration of 
my pofition ; but if their comparative utility in the ftate be 
fo flight here, what are we to think of the neceffity of this 
Syftem elfewhere ? 

Farther, if the Privileged Orders of Society are not re- 
quired to earn their envied diftinCtions, if they have no con- 
comitant Duties to fulfil in confederation of the Privileges 
they enjoy, their Inutility is manifeft, and the queftion is. 
fettled on this ground. — If on the contrary they have fuch 
Duties to perform, thefe Orders are ftill ufclefs, for a Com- 
moner (as one of the people is contemptuoufly termed in 
the proud language of Ariilocracy) may be as equal to any 
Office whatever, as another man who is called a Duke or a 
Lord; and the Privileges thus granted in confideration of 
Services to be rendered, had evidently better be given when 
Merit is afcertained, than conceded in advance upon a bare 
poffibility of their being deferved. In the one cafe alfo the 
People are confined in their choice to a comparatively frnall 
number of Perfons, with little or no inducement to make the 
neceflary attainments, while in the other cafe they have the 
Range of the whole Community, and the Satisfaction of 
knowing that it is their own fault if they choofe ill, and 
the Confolation, that it is in their own Power to rectify the 
Mifchoice. 

It would appear, therefore, that thefe hereditary Dif- 
tinClions are of no avail to any ufeful purpofe in Society, 
even if the Experiment of relinquishing them had not been 
fairly tried — But it has been tried, and the fadt and tne. 
* theory are completely of accord. 

Moreover thefe privileged orders, appear to me not mere-^ 
ly ufelefs, but, to the general welfare of Society — to the. 
morals of Society — to the peace, tranquility, and fafety of 
Society, detrimental, and even dangerous . 

To the general welfare of Society they are detrimental, 
becaufe they form an aggregate of Corporations diftinct 
from the great Mafs of the Community; vfitfx Interefts fe- 
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parate from, and frequently inconfiftent with thofe of th£ 
Community. It is the infeereil of the People to obtain the 
benefits of civil Society to as great an extent, at as little 
expence, and with as few circumflances of artificial Inferi- 
ority between beings naturally of the fame Clafs, as poffiblei 
it is the Interefl of Kings and Nobles to acquire as much 
diflindion of rank, as much artificial Superiority over their 
fellow Citizens, as many hereditary privileges for themfelves 
and their Defcendants, in fhort, as much power, as much 
honour, and as much emolument, with as little occaiion for 
talents or exertion, with as little expence of time and trou- 
ble, as they can. And where is the Man who can honeflty 
fay, he would not be influenced by the fame Motives in the 
fame fituation? Some kind of attention to the welfare of 
the people where it does not interfere with their own, they 
are of courfe compelled to pay, partly for the fake of ap* 
pearance, and partly becaufe the People are the neceffiary 
Inftruments of their Riches and Grandeur. This, however, 
is obvioufly but a fetondary Consideration. Unluckily for 
the great bulk of Mankind, thefe privileged orders, having 
the power for the mofl part in their own hands, have gener- 
ally lucceeded too well in the purfuit of their primary Ob- 
je£b, while the people , having relinquifhed the power, not 
merely to perfons, but to Families, have relinquifhed alfo 
the means of purfuing their own Interefts, and of making 
the Welfare of the Community at large, the foie object (as 
it ought to be) of civil Government. 

Thefe orders are farther detrimental to the general Welfare 
of the Community, becaufe it frequently enfues from this 
hereditary Monopoly of Offices of truft and importance, 
that they are filled by perfons who are unequal to the Du- 
ties of them; and what is worfe, by perfons who are gener- 
ally not removeable for negligence or Incapacity: for they 
fet up a hereditary claim to fuch Polls, and they alfo form 
a part of a body who, like all other Corporations, will have 
a fellow feeling for one of their own order, and will ad un- 
der the common influence of an .efprit de Corps. 

Moreover, thefe orders injure lbciety by the Difcourage- 
ment they offer to ufeful occupations. Nobility, and Men 
of large, fortune having the exclufive privilege of Idienefs, 
and fetting the fafhion of the times, their fervile herd of 
Imitators in all the inferior daffies of fociety, are tempted 
like them to regard- laborious Induflry as degrading; incora- 
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patible with Gentility as well as Nobility. Hence the proud 
and infolent Contempt fo common toward the laborious in- 
habitants of thofe Countries, where hereditary Monarchy 
and Nobles form, (as Mr. Burke fomewhere calls them,) the 
ornamented Corinthian Capital of the political Column. 

Again, thefe orders are detrimental to the general Welfare, 
becatife the baneful Syftem of Primogeniture is entailed upon - 
them as neeeftary to their exigence: neceffary to counteract 
the natural tendency of thefe orders to felf-deftru&ion from 
the effects of Luxury, Extravagance, and Biffipation. Hence 
a difeouragement to population, from the expedient Celibacy 
of the younger Children. 

Again; in every Community thofe who do not actually 
Labour^ muff be maintained by the fuperfluous produce of 
thofe who do: the privileged orders, therefore, who are 
for the moft part the drones and butterflies of fociety, fru- 
ges confumere nati , encreafe the burthenfome clafs of unpro- 
ductive Inhabitants, and are therefore an addition to the 
quantity of Labour neceffary from the Induftrious. 

Thefe privileged Claffes promote inequality of Fortune as 
well as Rank in a State: they have a direCI tendency, (of 
which the effeCt is always produced when not counteracted) 
to divide a nation into two grand parts, the Rich and the 
Poor — Such is the cafe in Rufiia, Spain, and Portugal, and 
was the cafe in France; and would be the cafe here, if a 
variety of caufes peculiar to this Country, did not prevent 
the full eft'cCf of this evil tendency among the privileged 
orders. Even at prefent the over grown Wealth of a rich 
Commoner, always carries him within the Vortex of Nobi- 
lity, where he is at length engulphed. — The Depreffion, 
Servility, and Bafenefs of fpirit on the one hand, and the 
haughty Demeanor and oppreffive ConduCt on the other, 
which this fyffematic inequality of Rank and Fortune never 
fails to produce, is too obvious and notorious to need more 
than the bare mention. It is in the one cafe a voluntary, 
and in the other, a compulffve degradation of the human 
Species. 

But thefe orders are ffiil farther detrimental to fociety, 
becaufe they live and flourifh upon national Ignorance. If 
the multitudes who compofe the lower claffes of the Com- 
munity, were fufficiently inffruCfed in the piaineft princi- 
ples of politics, and fufficiently aware of the moft obvious 
means of purfuing their own Interefts, they never would 
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voluntarily adopt a Syllem fo repugnant in its Theory ts 
both. It is therefore the intereft of thefe orders that the 
bulk of fociety fhould be carefully taught to abffain from 
all political difcuffion or con variation — that their hours 
fhould be fpent in labour without in ter million, and that no 
leifure fhould be afforded for mental improvement — that; 
they fhould be taught to reverence the titled orders as a clafs 
of fuperior beings, and to adopt with implicit Submiffion, 
the political Creed, of their felf-created Rules. Thus are 
the mental faculties enchained, the childhood of fociety 
prolonged for ages, and the progreflive Improvement of the 
fpecies unnaturally retarded. — Mr. Burke feems perfeftly 
aware of this abfolute neceflity of national Ignorance to the 
due maintenance of the privileged orders, as appears by the 
following curious note inferted in page 85 of Sir Brook 
Boothby's Obfervations on Mr. Burke's appeal. “ In a Let- 
fe ter to a certain French emigrant fpeaking of the affairs of 
<c the low Countries, our Author is reduced to a curious 
€( dilemma. He is obliged to give fome fort of decifion be- 
<c Iween a Monarch, an imperial Monarch and his Monks, 

on this point, il fuggere * ** (for it is in French that this Letter 
“ appears) aux confeillers de V Empereur de ne point detruire 
t( les prejuges dont un homme habile fait tier parti pour le gou - 
tc vernement : de ne pas exciter les hommes a fouiller trop feru - 
S( puleufement dans les bafes des anciens opinions de peur que 
ic la plupart Centre eux ne voient bientoi que les Monarques ne 
(< font pas plus utiles h la Societe que les Moines ; mais d’oublier 
u un fois pour toutes Pimmerfe Encyclopedic et Bibliotheque des 
“ OecommifleSy et de revenir tout bonnement aux anciennes prin- 
ts cipes (the principles of Monkery and abfolute Monarchy). 
“ That it might be for the advantage of Princes and Priefts 
“ to replunge the world into Ignorance and Barbarifm, is 
u perhaps true; but when the learned Gentleman advifes 

fa “ Kings 

* I think it worth while for the fake of my Englifh readers, to give 
the meaning of this Machiavelian Paffage : it is as follows. “ Hs (Mr. 
“ Burke) fuggefts to the Advifers of the Emperor, not to deftpoy thole 
“ prejudices which a fkilful Statesman well knows how to turn to the advan- 

** tage of Government : not to excite Men to fearch too fcrupuloufly into 
“ the foundation of ancient opinions, for fear left the greater part among 
“ them fhould quickly find out, that MonarJjs are of no more ufe to Society than. 
#c Monhs ; but rather to forget once for ail, that immenfe Encyclopaedia and 
u Library of the CEconomifts, and to return in good earned: to the old 
£< principles.” — The CEconomifts are a clafs of Philosophers fo called, who 
have laboured moft fuccefsfully to enlighten Europe in general, and the 
French nation in particular, on the Theory of Politics and political (Economy < 
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V ^ n g s to fcr g et wIi at tlie 7 Lave learned, he does not feeni 
^ to recolle&, that they cannot at the fame time command 

their Subjects to unlearn what they have once known. 
<c When Men have begun to think for themfelves, when 
“ they have carried their temerity of free thinking, perhaps 
“ jo far as to fufpecf that nations may exift without Monks 
“ or Tyrants, it is already too late to burn libraries or Phi- 
c * lofopners. See Lettre de AI. Burke fur les affaires de 
“ France et des Pays -has addreffee a M. le Vicomte de RivaroL 
“ Traduite de V ' Anglais F 

I cannot forbear another Quotation on the abfolute ne- 
ceffity of public Ignorance, to the fuccefs of Fraud and Im- 
pofition, altho’ it relates to a clafs of privileged orders which 
I have not hitherto particularly noticed. It will furnifh alfo a 
parallel to the famous paflage in Mr. Burke’s Reflexions, 
where he fo courteoufly mentions « the hoofs of the Swinifh 
Multitude.” (i. e. the People.) 

Henry Knyghton, a Canon of Leicefier, complains heavi- 
ly of Wickliff, (the Reformer) his neighbour and Contem- 
porary, “ for having tranflated out of Latin into Englifh, 
<c the Gofpel which Chrift had entrufied with the Clergy 
u and Doctors of the Church, that they might minifter it 
€C to the Laity and weaker fort, according to the exigency 
€C of times and their feveral occaflons : fo that by this means 
tc the Gofpel Jewel or evangelical pearl was made Vulgar , 
“ was thrown about and trodden under foot of . Swine. 
a (Lewis Hifi. of Tranflations of the Bible, p. 20. 1720. 
“ Sylva, p. 319.” 

Hius we find that public Ignorance is the Cement of the 
far famed Alliance between Church and State; and that Im- 
pofiure, political and religious, cannot maintain its ground, 
if Knowledge and Difcuifion once finds its way among the 
Swinifh Multitude. Hence we have a clue to the true fource 
of profecutions for Libel, and public Proclamations againft 
Conflitutional Societies, and feditious Correfpondences ! 
But My fiery cannot lafi for ever; its day is far fpent, and we 
have now the touchftcne, the Shibboleth, by which the real 
friends of the P eople may always and certainly be known : 
thofe who mean well to the people fay, « think for your- 
* c felyes, read for yourfelves, decide for yourfelves: try all 
{( things, and hold faft that which is good: you are the mofi 
€C concerned in what relates to your own Intereft, and 
w wherever you place implicit Confidence, fooner or later 

“ you 
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t( you will infallibly be deceived.” — The other Side,’ on the 
contrary, take this for their text, and preach this for their 
doftrine, “ You (the people) have nothing to do with po- 
“ litres; leave that to your Rulers, they know beft what is 
" g° 0li f° r you; you have no need to think for yourfelves, 
“ pay your Taxes quietly, and they will take care to think 

for you.” 

Fellow citizens, thus are you cajoled: — Swine they call 
you, and Swine in underftanding they would gladly make 
you: it is your Fault if they fucceed. 

To the Morals of a People tliefe orders are dangerous, 
becaufe they Ihew that honours and rewards are not appro* 
priated as they ought to be, to Abilities and Virtue, and 
that they are not incompatible with Ignorance and Vice. 
They raife the fortuitous Circumftances of Wealth and 
Birth, above the poffeffions of Qualities the moft ufeful to 
Mankind. Ihus public Admiration is diverted from thole 
obje&s to which alone it ought to be direfted, and laviflily 
fquandered on Perfons by whom it has never been earned. 
Is it not furprifing that fuch a form of Government Ihould 
have its defenders among thofe who deem public Virtue 
worthy of attention? A form of Government, where In- 
trinfic merit is fyftematically degraded, and defrauded of its 
due fhare of public Approbation? 

Thefe orders are further dangerous to Morals, becaufe 
they induce the Perfons who compofe them, to indulge 
in thofe vicious exceffes to which wealth of itfelf too fre- 
quently furnifhes the temptation and the means. Their 
hereditary claim to public homage and refpedt, is a fet-ofF 
againft the difguft which Vice would otherwife occalion, 
and they know by experience that a fmall portion of real 
Merit will entitle Nobility to a large lhare of public praife. 
Herein, as in other Commodities, the value encreaies* in 
proportion to the rarity. 

But it is not merely that the motives to Vice are ftrength- 
cd, and thofe to Virtue fupprelTed among the privileged 
orders themfeives, but the farther misfortune is, that the 
eyes of tne People are turned upon them as upon a fupe- 
aior race of Beings; and the inferior ranks of the Commu- 
nity, are every where too prone to follow the examples fur- 
nilned by their betters — a proftitution of Language which 
tells more than a volume, and is fufficient of itfelf to de- 
xhonftrate the baneful effects on public morals, which this 

fyftem 
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fyftem invariably produces. It is thus that Luxury, Idle* 
nefs, and Prodigality are fan&ified; and exhibited to the? 
public in all the Decorations which fhould be appropriated 
to Virtue alone. No wonder the multitude are dazzled, and 
blindly led to imitate the prominent qualities of their fu- 
periors . 

Moreover thefe orders defh-oy that Spirit of Independance 
and felf-efteem fo efiential to a firm and even tenor of vir- 
tuous Conduct, and fo produ&ive of good and of great 
Actions: and they create and promote thofe habits of mean- 
nefs and Servility in every clafs, which contaminate the ge- 
nuine Sources of Virtue, and fupprefs all the nobler feelings 
of the Soul. Even Learning and Abilities in every nation 
have been infected by this contagious fpirit of public ferti- 
lity, and have bafely contributed to fallen the chains of men- 
tal Degradation. Hiftorians and Orators, Poets andPriefls, 
have, in all ages and places, entifled in this inglorious fer- 
vice, and fwelled the long Catalogue of thofe, who (as 
Evelyn§ very properly exprefies himfelf ), “ blafpheme for 
bread.” "We need not, however, wander out of our own 
times or our own Country for i!luff ration of thefe remarks 5 
but for the honour of the human charadler I hope, the next 
generation, will read with a deep bluih the defpicable Adul- 
ation of Englijhmen in their addrefics on the King’s reco- 
very. Well might the flattered Monarch have exclaimed 
with Tiberius, O homines ad Servitutem paratos ! 

To the fafety and tranquility of a Nation thefe orders are 
dangerous: quarrelling almoft inceflantly with each other, or 
with the people, or with their neighbours, War, domeflic 
and foreign, is (I may venture to fay) exclufively attribut- 
able to the privileged orders. — War they create, and by War 
they were created.* 

For 


§ Difcourfe on Medals, p. 83. 


* u As to the Nobility of modern Europe, what were they in their origin? 
« The Chiefs of ferocious Warriors, who united barbarity of Conqueft with 
« barbarity of Manners; whofe firft rights were thofe of Ufurpation and 
« Plunder, and who founded their pre-eminence merely on the Command 
« -which they exercifed in War. Thus was the Field of Battle the Nurfery 
«' of this Nobility ; a fmgular, a ftriking, and an alarming feature of refem- 
“ b lance with the order of Cincinnati. 

“ Hence iffued that Swarm of Counts, and Dukes, and MarquifTes, which 
*< overran and defolated Europe. All thofe Titles of human Vahity, were in. 
« their origin nothing more than military Titles, denoting different de- 
.« grees of Command, but loon they became fplcndid Diitin&ions and privi- 
leges 
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For Fa£ts of tlie martial Quarrels of thefe hereditary 
Monarchs and Nobles, we need not travel out of this 
Kingdom: let my reader take the trouble of calling his eye 
over the Table of Contents of any hiftory of England, and 
he will, in ten minutes, be furnifhed with proofs innumer- 
able of the prefent Aftertion. 

Indeed the annals of every nation upon earth, arefcarcely 
any thing more, than accounts of War and Bloodfhed 
occalioned by Kings, and Nobles, and Priefts; where the 
people have been the miferable Victims of ambition and per- 
secution, and have been led without remorfe, like beafts to 
the daughter. If, indeed, thefe hereditary Scourges of the 
human race, had been confined in their mutual quarrels to 
the mutual deftruclion of themfelvcs only, Mankind would 
have been no lofers; but the people have, on all occalions, 
been the wretched dupes of their ambitious leaders, and 
have verified in all ages the truth of the Poet’s remark, 
'uicquid delirant Reges y pleRuntur Achivu 
But in this, as in moll other cafes, the Tranfatftions of 
our own Country will furnifh abundant illuftration of the 
remarks I have made : ' nor is it necefiary for the prefent 
purpofe to trace the fanguinary paths of Heroes* and 
Great Men of former times, or other nations, or refer my 
reader to the Multitude of Royal and Noble Plunderers, 
whofe Devaluations croud the page of ancient and modern 
hiftory, and compofe the melancholy Chronicle of human 
Mifery. It will fufifice, as I have juft obferved, to call an 
eye over the table of contents of any hiftory of England ; 
and fcarce a chapter will be found unoccupied by accounts of 
inteftine ravages or foreign hoftilities, to which the ambitious 
Defigns of Kings and Nobles have uniformly given rife. 

The Quarrels and Difputes, (and in moll cafes the bloody 
and defolating wars) between William the Norman and 
Harold j between Plenry the III. and his Brother Robert *, 

between 

141 leges in civil life. Soon they laid the foundation of that barbarous feodal 
w Syftem, which for ages debafed all human kind, converted whole nations 
“ int0 herds of Slaves, and a few individuals into broods of Tyrants.” Mi- 
rebau’s Confiderations on the Order of Cicninnatus. p. n.) I ought not t® 
kave forgotten this book among thofe I have mentioned in a former Note. 

* Heroes are much the fame — the points agreed. 

From Macedonia’s Madman, to the Swede. 

The one ftrange purpofe of their Lives, to find, 
c . Or make, an enemy of all Mankind#* (Pors.) 
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between Stephen and Matilda; between Henry the lid* 
and his Children : between Richard the Ift. and Prince 
John; between King John and the French Prince Lewis; 
between the young King Henry Hid. and Lewis ; between 
Richard the lid. and the Duke of Lancafter : between the 
Houfes.of York and Lancafter in the Reigns of Henry Vlth; 
and Edward IVth; between Edward the Vth. and the Duke 
of Gloucefter; between Richard Illd. and the Earl of Rich- 
mond ; between Henry the VlTth. and Lambert Simnel ; 
between the fame Monarch and Perkin Warbeck; between 
Mary and Lady jane Grey; between James lid. and Mon- 
mouth; between William Illd George Ift. and lid. and the 
Family of James lid, all arofe from difputed Claims to the 
Monarchy of England, and are all referable to the quarrels 
of our princes among themfelves. Such, with us, have been 
the peaceable effects of hereditary Succeftion, fo vaunted by its 
penfioned Advocates! But the Catalogue is not yet finifhed; 
for thefe are the Difputes' of Royal Contenders among them-* 
felves, refpeding the Crown of England alone. During the 
Reigns of William Ift. William Rufus, Stephen, Henry lid. 
Richard Ift. John, Henry Hid. Edward Ift. Hd. and Hid. 
Richard lid Henry IV th. Vth. and Vlth. the blood 
and treafure of the people were wafted, and the nation 
engaged in almoft perpetual Warfare with France, on 
account of the Attempts and Pretentions of our Kings 
either to the Dukedom of Normandy, or the French 
Monarchy : and to this very day his Moft Sacred Majefty 
King George the Third, claims, by the Grace of God, 
to be King of Great Britain, France and Ireland; De- 
fender of the Faith, and fo forth! Where, but among 
Mon'archs, can this mockery of common fenfe be paralleled? 

Turning again over the Pages of our Britifh Pliftory, I find 
that during the fhort intervals when our royal Claimants 
refted from their fanguinnry Labours, and fufpended for a 
while their mutual Sacrifice of a deluded people, the Barons, 
(thofe Minor-Defpots, who formed the Ariftocracy of the 
Kingdom,) were feldom idle. They miffed few favourable, 
opportunities of leading out their Vaflals againft the Mo-* 
narchs; reviving, as occafton ferved, the dormant, but never* 
dying ftruggle for power between them, or revenging fom<£ 
fuccefsful Monopoly on the part of the Sovereign of the 
precious privilege of Extortion and Oppreftion. But it will 
be tedious, and I hope uimeceffary, to enumerate the re- 
• ) . . the 
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•peated Fafts ofthis’ nature, with which our hiftory abounds : 
the reader will recoiled! them for himfelf. Humanity, indeed, 
would wifh to forget thefe oft-recurring Scenes of Slaughter 
and Defolation, which call a gloom over the goodnefs of 
Providence, and almoft tempt us to alk, for what Sins of 
Mankind has the Earth been fo frequently delivered up to 
thefe Vicegerents of Pandemonium ? From time immemo- 
rial the tranfa&ions of the privileged orders (never forget- 
ting the Prieflhood) have been, for the moil part, like the 
Code of Draco , penned in blood. 

Hence, alfo, I omit the various ftruggles of the Peopk 
again!! the oppreffion of the privileged orders. We all 
know the Tylers and Hampdens of their day: we have all 
read the voluminous details of the evils which were occasioned 
by that perfidious Defpot Charles the FirfI— - the bleffed 
Martyr whole character (till forms the annual Theme of 
pious panegyric among the reverend profeffbrs of courtly 
adulation. To all of us thefe fads are known : they have 
pleafingly arreflted our attention during youth, but they are 
mournful and melancholy LelTons for our more reflecting 
and maturer years. Neither does it feem neceiTary to enter 
into a detail of the rife and progefs of the numerous foreign 
wars in which the nation has been fuccefiively plunged from 
the time of William the Norman to the JEra of the Revo*- 
lution. It is well known to the moft fuperficial reader of 
Englifh Hiftory, that almof! all of them have been exclu- 
sively owing to the Monarchs on the Throne, and their 
advifers \ and that none of them are exclufively attributable 
to the People-, not even in the two or three folitary cafes 
where they had the apparant fanftion of popular concur- 
rence. In every infiance, there is full reafon to believe, 
that had royal Inftigation been wanting, the wars would have 
been wanting alfo. 

From the Revolution to the acceflion of his prefent Ma* 
jefty, the foreign wars in which the nation has been involved, 
have been frequent, bloody and expenfive. The motives 
that gave rife to them are fo truly and fo briefly exprdTed 
by Guthrie # , in a very popular compilation, that altho ? the 
pafiage relates to another ftibjeCI, and was penned for a dif- 
ferent purpofe, and by a monarchial writer, I fhall exhibit 
it without fcruple in illuffration of my prefent Argument, 

G “ in 


* Guthrie’? Geographical Grammar, 8vo. 1785. p. 295. 
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(c In brder to take a clear and comprehenfive View of the 
f( national debt , it mu ft firft be premifed, that after the Re- 
“ volution, when our new Connexions with Europe intro- 
“ duced a new Syftem of foreign Politics, the Expences of 
“ the nation, not only in fettling the new Eftablifhment, 
iQ but in maintaining long wars as principals on the Conti- 
<c nent, for the fecurity of the Dutch Barrier ; reducing the 
f( French Monarchy; fettling the Spanifh Succeiiion; fup- 
“ porting the Houfe of. Auftriaj maintaining the Liberties 
“ of the Germanic Body, and other purpofes, increafed to 
“ an unufual Degree ; infomuch that it was not thought ad- 
“ vifeable to raife all the expences of any one year by Taxes 
cc to be levied within that year, left the unaccuftomed weight 
“ of them fhould create murmurs amongft the people.” — 
That is in fhort, our forefathers having fpent as much of 
their own property as they chofe to fpare in thefe Quixotic 
Expeditions, took the Liberty of fpending the property of 
their pofterity. It is impoffibie, however, to doubt upon 
the preceding faithful enumeration of the objeXs of the va- 
rious Wars imee the Revolution, to whom we are obliged 
for them. They are objeXs which would very naturally 
enter into the Brain of a Dutch Statdtholder or German 
Elector-, but the People of England, left to themfelves, 
would never have looked far enough to think of them, or 
had Folly enough to adopt them. 

Coming now to the Reign of his prefent Majefty, I muft 
conform my Language to the conftitutional law of the land, 
and fpeak of the wars of this period, not as owing to the Mo- 
narch, but the Minifter. Hiftorians of paft times, not having 
the fear of ex-officio Informations for Libel before their eyes, 
may tell truth with impunity, and take Liberties on behalf of 
the public, which thofe who animadvert on the TranfaXions 
of the prefent, muft, for their own Sakes, cautioufly ahftain 
from. In the .prefent cafe, indeed, there is no need of them. 
Thus much we may affiert, that as Kings who chufe Minifters, 
cannot but entertain fome private Opinion or other refpeX- 
ing thofe Meafures which obvioufly concern their own Power 
or Intereft, it muft neceffiarily be a ftrong reccmmendaticn 
in the choice and continuance of Minifters, that their fenti- 
ments are fimilar to thofe of the Sov’reign; or, that what- 
ever their own fentiments may be, they are willing to run 
the rifk of public Refponftbility, by fupporting thofe mea- 
fures which the Monarch individually may approve. If his 
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Majeftylias the right (as he has) of choofing his Minifters, 
he mu ft be guided in his choice by fome motive or other; 
and no more obvious motive can be affigned than a ftmilarity 
of Sentiment * * * § . In the Debates on the American War»y 
Lord George Germain at one time publicly declared, and 
Lord North at another time pretty ftrongly iniinuated, that 
altho’ they were his Majefty’s Minifters, they did not pur- 
sue their own mealures but the Monarch’s. Language ex- 
tremely unconftitutional, however true it might have been 
in fa<ft. Had Mr. Burke impeached thefe Men inftead of 
Mr. Haftings, (and he has abufed Lord North as virulently 
as Mr. Haftings)he would have preferved a little more appear- 
ance of Conhftency. But Mr. Burke is now the right honou- 
rable friend and coadjutor of the right honourable Lord in 
the blue Ribbon, with whom, at one time, he and Mr. Fox 
would not dare to truft themfelves in a room! A truly right 
honourable Coalition ; and beautifully iliuftrative of the fyf- 
tematic Inconftftency which forms fo diftinguifliing a trait 
in Mr* Burke’s Character ! 

The American War then, that foul blot upon the charac- 
ter of the nation, and which will mark the reign of George 
the third, as the moft djfgraceful period of the Britifh An- 
nals, was the war of the Minifters. A War, notorioufly com- 
menced for the mere purpofes of patronage and Revenue, 
in direct oppofttion, not only to the Spirit of the Conftitu- 
tion, but to the plained: principles of civil Liberty and poli- 
tical Expedience, and virulently per lifted in, with Circum- 
ftances of deliberate Inhumanity till then unknown J| ! Iti 
the comparatively fliort but mournful fpace of feven years,- 
more than one hundred and ta&z&y millions § of money 
were fquandered, and at leaftone hundred and twenty thou - 
fand Lives** destroyed, to gratify the diabolical pailions of 
Avarice, Ambition, and Revenge ! Nor was this all, for 
there is farther to be added., the mutual lofs which the Eng- 
liih and Americans fuftained in their Trade and their Ship- 
ping, and the ft ill more grievous Calamity which both nati- 
ons experienced by the long fufpenlion of Agriculture, 
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* Et lapis, et mecum fentis, et Jove jndicas ,Tquo. Hor. 

{I I allude chiefly to the employment of the Indians, and the merciful ma- 

nheflio which threatened the Americans witii the extrema oj ’war . 

§ I do not include the pecuniary lofs of the Americans. 

** The Americans compute their lefs at 70000. Gordon’s Hid. v. 4, 
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Commerce and Population. Thus has it been in the Po W£f 
of a few men, chofen by the Crown, and many of whom 
ftill live in the luxurious enjoyment of the Wages of Iniquity, 
to throw back the natural courfe of progreffive Improve- 
ment in Great Britain and America, for at leaf! half a 
Century ! If it be faid that thefe fa&s do not relate to my 
argument, the American War not being the War of the 
King but of his Miniftefs, I am ready to allow, that fo far 
from fpeaking of the King individually, it is not for me to 
determine whether any, or what part of the American War, 
is dire£lly or indirectly attributable to the exigence of a 
monarchial form of Government in this Country. However, 
as the enumeration of the Wars of Great Britain would have 
been very incomplete without fome notice of an event of 
fuch magnitude, I Could not properly omit noticing it. The 
reader muff draw his own Conclufions from the facts. 

I do not think it worth while to dwell on the petty Mif- 
chiefs of Mr. Fitfs Adminiftration in the Article of foreign 
Wars. The Commerce of the Country, has indeed, been 
three times wantonly impeded ; Fleets have been manned 
Without remorfe by the violent meafure of impr effing Tailors, 
and they have been unmanned again without conflderation, 
and manned again almoft immediately to he difcharged in 
port without having anfwered one purpofe of public Utility 5 
fome additional Millions alfo have increefed the Burthen of 
public Debt ; and the national Character has been difgraced 
in the Eyes of Europe, by unexecuted threats and unrelented 
Infill ts. Such are the Laurels which our heaven-born Minis- 
ter has won ! But thefe are comparatively trifling evils. 
Youth and Ignorance and Self-Conceit having been placed 
at the helm of the Government, we may thank our good 
fortune that matters are no worfe* We have miftaken Cun- 
ning for Wifdom, and Infolence for Ability, and Declama- 
tion for Knowledge — we have prefumed want of Vice from 
want of Age, and political honefty from public pro- 
feffion, and We have been the Dupes of our own Credulity. 
Mr. Pitt has outwitted the Nation; and I fhall be much mif- 
taken, if he does not, in the end, outwit himfelr. 

That wars are chiefly owing to the privileged Grders, would 
be a fair Concluflon from this Circumftance alone, if there 
were no other to corrobarate it, that to them Europe is in- 
debted for standing armies; the favourite fyftem, and at 
length the perpetual concomitants of monarchial Govern- 
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fflgflt and hereditary Nobility. Kings, thus having the In« 
ftruments of Ambition always at hand, are fubject to the 
perpetual temptation of uhng them; and Europe knows, by 
melancholy Experience, that a fine army in good D helpline 
has too frequently been the Caufe of war *, that othenvife 
might never have exifted.— With a Body of Men always 
ready, whofe trade is fighting, and of which the moft active 
Spirits burn for an opportunity of fignalizing themfelves in 
their honourable vocation, it is no wonder that the temptation 
altogether is fometirnes irrefiftible. If the fatt be denied, 
that handing armies are kept up for the fake of being ready 
to make war when a tempting opportunity prefents itfelf, 
and if it be afferted on the contrary, that they are wholly 
maintained for the purpofe of felf-defepce, my charge is 
made good in its fulleft extent; for this proves, that the 
temptation to invade their neighbours, is fo habitually pow- 
erful among Monarchs, that each is compelled at an enor^ 
mous expence to have an army in perpetual readinefs, for 
the fake of fecurity againft the ambition of the reft. 

Nobility moreover, being difgraced in its own eftimation, 
by the common and peaceable purfuits of honeft Induftay, 
and the Church and the Bench, requiring, at leaft, an ap- 
pearance of Study, a prefumption of Knowledge, and an 
outward decency of Deportment; with which it can hardly 
be expected that young Men of high birth fhould willingly 
comply ; there fiercely remains any other refource, againft 
the laflltude of Idleness, to the Favourites of Primogeni- 
tube, or againft the unfeemiy alliance of Pride and Poverty 
to her Victims, than the Army. No wonder, therefore, 
that the military eftablifhment of every European State 
fhould be fo large, when it ferves fuch ufeful purpofes to 
the privileged orders, in whofe hands are the Governments 
of Europe ; and when it forms fo ftrong a link of mutual 
Connection between Sov’reigns and their Nobility. In this 
Country where politics were much better underftood than in 
any other nation upon earth, before the American and French 
Revolutions, the People have always entertained a well- 
founded dread of Standing Armies ; which, from the time of 
Charles the Ift. to Geo. lid. have been the fubieft of fre- 
quent Struggles between the Court and the People. But the 

privileged 

* ^ may well be fufpe&ed that we fhould never have found it worth while 
in England, to annihilate the power of Tippoo Saib in India, if our Army 
there and our Military Governors had not found it out for us. 
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privileged orders have at length obtained a complete Victory, 
and the Army Eftablilhment of Great Britain, by the per- 
fevering endeavours of our Kings and Minifters, is now 
voted as a matter of courfe; notwithftanding the people 
are cajoled with the parliamentary farce of its being conti- 
nued only from Year to Year. 

That handing Armies are dangerous to the Safety of every 
Country where they are maintained, is indubitable from all 
the paft faffs relating to them in ancient and modern Hiftory. 
Pififtratus at Athens, Tyndaridas at Syracufe, Matho and 
Spendius at Carthage, thus embroiled or enflaved their 
Country. At Rome, the Army was the alternate inftrument 
of Ambition to Marius and Sylla, and to Caefar and Pompey. 
Auguftus took Care to be appointed Governor of all the Pro- 
vinces -where Armies -were maintained for fear of InfarreElions. 
Throughout the remaining hiftory of the Roman State, both 
in the eaft and the weft, we find the empire incefiantly de- 
luged in blood, by means of the Army and Prcetorian 
Guards, who fet up and dethroned whom they pleafed *. 
Let the reader return to modern hiftory, and perufe the 
Wars of the Florentines with the German dilbanded Army; 
the Depredations of the Spaniards in the Low Countries ; 
the means by which Guftavus formerly, and the late King 
of Sweden, in 1772, enflaved that Country; by which 
Prince Maurice attempted the fame in Holland ; by which 
the French have been held in civil Bondage, from the times 
of Charles VII. and Louis XI. to the prefent day; to fay no- 
thing of the Prcetorian Guards — the Janizariesof the f urkifh 
Empire, and he will have no doubts on the fubjeft : if he 
fhould have any, let him perufe the Hiftory of England to 
remove them, where he will fee a regular fyftematic defign on 
the part of our Monarchs and their Miniilers, to maintain an 
unneceffary {landing Army in time of peace, as a means of 
fupporting their power, providing for their Dependants, and 
cru filing the People. The following fhort view of the hif- 
tory of {landing Armies in our own Country, which, with 
the a ili fiance of Tenchard, I have compiled from the liifto- 
ries of the times, will not be unmterefting or irrelevant to 
the prefent purpofe. 

Richard the Second feems to have been the firft who kept 
cm foot a permanent Military •, he raifed 4000 Archers in 

Chefhire* 
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Chelhire, and with thefe he furrounded and overawed the 
Parliament ; he let them loofe to live as Free-booters on the 
people, and connived at every excefs of Rape, Robbery and 
Murder which they committed. In return for thefe Ser- 
vices he made Chelhire a Principality: but being compelled 
to go to Ireland, the People took advantage of his abfence, 
and he was dethroned. — The next appearance of a Handing 
Army, was in .Henry the Vllth’s time, who, much to the 
difeontent of the Nation, railed and continued the Yeomen 
of the Guard. — In England, no farther attempt of this kind 
was made till the Reign of Charles the Ift, who feems to 
have fet an example of every Species of Defpotifm. In 
Ireland, indeed, there was a fmall Army conftantly main- 
tained, even in times of peace. In Edward the IVth’s time, 
this was 200 Men ; in 1 535 it was 300 ; in 1543, 380 horfe 
and 1 do foot. — Under Mary 1000; they were encreafed 
under Elizabeth to 1500 and 2000, which number they con- 
tinued till the 15th of Charles Ift. 

In 1627 this king difperfed all over England the Army 
returned from Cadiz, quartering them even upon private 
houfes, as it fuited his Intereft or Revenge, efpecially upon 
thole who refufed payment of the arbitrary loan impofed to 
maintain the Army. But the Clamours of the people, and 
the war in which he foon after engaged, prevented this evil 
from becoming Stationary. In 1628 he fent for 1000 (Tren- 
chard fays 3000) German horfe to be quartered upon Eng- 
land, and to fupport his arbitrary mealures; “ and it mull: 
“ be confeffed,” fays Hume *, “ that the King was fo far 
“ ngbt, that he had now, at laft, fallen on the only effec- 
“ tual method of fupporting his Prerogative ; but at the 
“ hi me time, he Ihould have been fenfible, that till provided 
“ w 'th a fufficient military force, all his attempts in oppolition 
“ t0 the riling Spirit of the Nation, muft in the end, prove 
wholly fruitlefs.” In this year the Commons addreffed 
upon the grievance occafioned, to the Country, by the bil- 
leting of Soldiers, and the enormities of which they were 
guilty : to remedy this, Charles introduced of his own au- 
thority, martial Law among them. Hence the petition of 
Right prefented the fame year, complained not only of the 
grievance abovemen tioned, but alfo of this illegal ftretch of 
Power in the King. 

The 
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The firft regular project, according to'Trenchard # , fora 
ftanding Army, was in the Year 1629, which “ required 
“ only 3000 foot in conftant pay to bridle the Impertinence 
* e of Parliaments*, to overaw the Parliament and the Nation ; 
<c to make edicts to be laws ; to force upon the people vaft 
€( numbers of Excifes ; and in fliort, to overturn the whole 
“ frame of this noble Englifh Government. Whoever has 
“ a mind to perufe that dangerous Scheme in Rufhworth’s 
“ Appendix, p. 12, and what he fays of it in his hifiory i 
iC will fee enough.” 

In Ireland, Lord Stafford confiderabie augmented the 
ftanding Army, and had not the Scots been too quick for 
Charles, 9000 Iriih were to have been fent from thence to 
England : and one of the charges againft Stafford was his 
advice to Charles to reduce England, by means of the hand* 
ing Army of Ireland : for the judicious patriots of that time 
did not chufe to truft the King with a permanent ftanding 
Military in England. This very able Minifter of a defpotic 
Sov’relgri, faw the ufe of a ftanding Army, and exprefled his 
wifli for an cftablifhment of it in England, as appears by his 
Letters, v. 2. p. 60. In 1641 the parliament declared againft 
the King’s affumed power of impreffing men at will for any 
Service, in confequence of his Laws iflued out Commiflions 
to raife 2000 foot and 200 horfe in Chefhire, for his Guard, 
Charles on this, offered to raife 10000 Volunteers to ferve 
in Ireland. The Parliament, however, faw thro’ the Scheme* 
and refufed it. In 1642, on the fubject of the King’s Com- 
plaint againft the five Members, he came with about 300 
armed Guards, and furrounded the Houfe of Commons 5 
but this impolitic conduct anfwered no other purpofe than 
to irritate the people againft him; and the Civil War, which 
commenced this year, made Armies neceffary on both tides. 
Notwithftanding all the inftances of arbitrary power on the 
part of this Monarch, he always poffeffed (as Hume remarks) 
a great Majority in the Houfe of Peers, even after the 
Bifhops were driven away. 

The King being made prifoner, the Army foon found its 
own power and importance, and began to dictate to the Par- 
liament, who had entertained (like good patriots) a defign 
of difbanding a great part of theJTroops. Thefe, however, 
obtained poffeftion of the King’s Perfon^ marched againft 
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the Parliament, new modelled it at their pleafure, and 
efhbliihed'a Legislature of their own choice. Thfefe* violent 
proceedings were repeated the next year, and at length in 
1 653 Cromwell, who had the army at his beck, by means of 
it, drffblved the Parliament, and feized the Government. 
P u r fil i ng the common fyftem of defpotic Rulers, he divided 
the Kingdom into regular military J.urifdi£H©ns-. On the 
acceffion of his fon Richard, . another parliament was called ; 
which was alfo diflolved by the Army, who were not fatis- 
fied till they had depofed the new Protestor. The long 
Parliament was then restored ; this alfo was loon expelled 
from its functions, by the Military, who at length tiding 
with Monk, brought in King Charles the lid. 

This fenfibie Monarch knew the utility of a handing 
Army to arbitrary power, and therefore was extremely de- 
firous of keeping on foot the troops that had let him on the 
Throne. Clarendon, 'however, withiot denying his general 
Keafons, perfuaded the King, that an army fo ace u homed to 
interfere in the Government of the Country, would not 
jfuit his purpofe. The King confented, and the Army was 
diibanded, except 4000 foot and 1000 horfe, the firh regu- 
lar handing Army in this Country. Charles meant tb : Have 
>rept up the Forts 111 Scotland which Cromwell had eredted 
upon the common principle of curbing the People; but 
Lord Lauderdale (An. 1660) reprefented to him, that it 
was the Loyalty' of the Scotch that induced Cromwell to 
ereil thefe forts, and that the time would probably come, 
u when the King, inhead of Englifh Garrifons in Scotland, 
u would be glad to have Scotch Garrifons in England 3 who, 
u fupported by Englifh pay, would be fond to curb the 
(e feditious genius of that opulent Nation : and that a people, 
i( fuch as the Scots, governed by a few Nobility, would 
T more eafily be reduced to fubmiffion under Monarchy, 
than one like the Englifh, who breathed nothing but the 
<< Spirit of democratical Equality.” (Hume, v. 6. p. 365.) 
This courtier-like advice was accordingly adopted ; and in 
return Lauderdale and Middleton forne time after, contrived 
that the Scotch fhould pafs an add, engaging to raife 20,000 
foot and as many horfe to enter at his Majefty’s call, into 
any part of his dominions. « 

In confequence of the King’s fpending upon his Debts 
and his Pleafures the Money granted by Parliament to, carry 
on the Dutch war, De Ruyter was* enabled to fail into the 
Thames, to burn fome fhips at Chatham, and to menace 
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Pertfmotftli, Plymouth, and Harwich. The King tooit 
advantage of this confternation, not to equip a fleet, but 
to raife an Army of 1 2000 men. Parliament was fummoned 
in hopes that the prefent diilrefs would induce them to 
countenance this meafure ; — they met ; — and the only vote 
the Commons palled, was an addrefs to difband the Army. 
The Court though fit to comply and prorogued the Parlia- 
ment till winter. Peace was foon after figned at Breda, in 
July 1667. Charles, however, -was well convinced that with 
his views he could govern more eafily by an Army than by 
a Parliament, notwithflanding the loyal Spirit of the Na- 
tion *, accordingly, as a pretext was neceffary,, in 1670 
means were found in eonj million with France, again to quar- 
rel with the Dutch. The King dreading the remonflrances 
of a Parliament, made long and frequent Prorogations, and 
as Hume remarks, “ Every ltep he took in this affair became 
i( a proof to Men of Penetration, that the Yv r ar was intended 
t( agatnft the Religion and Liberties of his Subjects, even 
u more than againll: the Dutch themfelves.” The King by 
this time had gradually increased his Guards to about 5000 
Men ; and this war ferved as. a pretext to raife an Army of 
about 12000, under General Schomberg , with the money 
granted by the Commons to difband the former Army, and 
for the general purpofes of Government. This Army, un- 
der Schomberg , inftead of being lent to a£l with the Allies, 
the French, (with whom in 1670 he had concluded an alli- 
ance, and was to receive 200,000^*. a year, and 6000 Men in 
cafe of Refiflance at home) he encamped on Blackheath, 
and relying on the abidance of the French King, he ven- 
tured to affume.a haughty tone toward the Parliament. But 
when the foment of Rupture arrived,, his courage failed 
him, and his Peers adviled him to comply with the wilhes 
of the Commons. Shaftefbury, who had promoted the 
arbitrary views of the Monarch, now left him, and laid 
©pen his deflgrxs to the leaders of the Commons. Among 
other requebs, they again addreffed him to difband his* 
Army as foon as the War lliotild be over; Charles gave 
them an evalive anfwer, not meaning to? comply ; but at. 
length, his poverty and not his will consented, and the troops 
difbanded themfelves for want of pay. .Soon after (Feb* 
1674} peace was concluded with the Dutch, but contrary to 
treaty, Charles bill kept up io,0oo Men in the French Ser* 
vice, to be ready againft Jus Subjects at home. Parliament 
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featdly ever met but they complained of the conduCl and 
propofed addreffes for the recall and difbanding of thefe 
troops, which, for a long time, was evaded by repeated 
prorogations. At length the King did iffiie a Proclamation 
for the purpofe, which by his dealings underhand he coun- 
teracted as much as poffible. About this time, the King 
having made peace, on the part of England, offered his 
mediation between the French and the Allies, and confulted 
Sir William Temple, whole advice upon the oceafton is 
remarkable. “ Pie told his Majefty,” fays Hume, v. 8. 
p. 7. “ very plainly that he would find it extremely difficult, 
“ if not abfoluteiy impoffible, to introduce into England 
H the fame Syftem of Government and Religion as° was 
u eftablifhed in France; that the univerfal bent of the na~ 

“ tion was againfl both. That in France every circum- 

“ fiance had long been adjufled to that Syflem of Govern- 
“ ment, and tended to its eflablilhment and fupport: that the 
Commonality being poor and difpirited were of ?io account / the 
“ Nudity, engaged by the profpect or pojfeffion of numerous offices 
“ civil and military , were entirely attached to the Court, and 
the Ecclefafics retained by like motives , added the function of 
Religion to the principles of civil Policy.” Such were the 
obfervations of this experienced Statefman, and well worthy 
they are of the Reader’s moft ferious Reflection * In Jan- 
5678, after fome adjournments, the Parliament met, and 
the Commons agreed to fupport a W ar againfl France : they 
voted among the reft an army of 30000 men ; but great 
difficulties were made about this army, which the houfe fuf- 
peCled would be employed more againfl England than France, 
nor did they fufpeCl without real on ; for a It ho’ between 20 
anu 30000 men were railed in a few weeks, not above 3000 ’ 
were fent out to Flanders, under the Duke of Monmouth, 
and a few of the yet undifbanded regiments were recalled 
for that purpofe from France. Parliament meeting again in 
Summer, theCommons, juftly irritated at this treacherous con- 
duel, palPed a vote that all troops raifed fubfequent to the 29th 
of oeptember, 1677? fhould be difbanded: the King made ufe • 

H 2 of 

* In T675 -a Motion was made and carried in the Houfe of Lords, enjoin- 
ing a teft to be taken by Members of Parliament, &c. in favour of absolute 
paflive obedience and. non-refiftance towards the King, and ail that weue put 
m Authority under him. — In the beginning of 167? the Commons 'were firm 
regularly divided into the Court and Country parties; Lord Clifford having 
begun the regular fyftem of Bribery and Corruption to incrcafe the power 
of t be Court, 
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Ox the Lords- to tv needle the Commons into a compliance, 
with the continuation of the Army, then about 24,000 men, 
but without effect. The Parliament met again in November, 
when the Commons finding .5 7 Commiffi ons„ granted to Pa- 
piffs to raife men, counterfigned J. Williamibn, they fent 
him to the Tower for this, and for faying that the King had' 
a right to keep Guards if he could pay them. They then 
voted a fiim to defray the expence of difbanding the army : 
and as the King had applied a former fum granted for the 
fame purpofe, to the continuing of an army, they directed 
this to be paid into the Chamber of London inftead of the 
Exchequer. The Lords folding' their Monarch’s intentions ' 
thus defeated, took umbrage and quarrelled with the Com- 
mons. The Commons, however, ffcuek to their own mea- 
fares, and complained of the forces {till in France *, and 
voted that the continuance of any handing forces in this 
nation, other than the Militia, was illegal, and a great 
grievance and vexation to the people.” The King after 
this fent no more recruits to France, but fuffered the regi- 
ments there to wear out by degrees. Indeed he was offended 
with the French, for according to Sir W. Temple, when in 
1678, he wiffied to enter into a private treaty with France, 
the French King tied him to 8000 troops in England and 
no more : upon this Charles exclaimed, u Are all his pro- 
« rnifes to make me abfolute Mailer of my people come to 
« this ? Or does he think that a thing to be done with 8000 * 
« men ?” — In the latter end of 1678, the long (or penfioned) 
Parliament was diffolved. In 1679 an <Mner Parliament was 
called, of which, the Commons voted the Handing Army 
and the King’s Guards illegal. « A new pretenfon,” fays 
u Plume, “ but necejffary for the fall fecurity of Liberty and a 
« limited CorfHtirtion? (v. 8. p. 106.) Hume (who being a 
monarch! a! writer, I quote as often as I can) fo me where elfe 
calls u the Army a mortal di {temper in the Britifh Govern- 
ment, of which it- muff at rail inevitably perifh.” 

After this three other Parliaments were fucceffively dif- 
folved, not (biting * the King’s aefigns : and for the iafb 
three years of his reign, he. managed without one. Not 
being able to obtain money from the Commons to fupport 

the 
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the Garrifon and Fortrefs at Tangiers, this was demolifhet!, 
and the Garrifon being brought over to England encreafed 
the Army in 1683-4 to 840 2 privates, beiid.es officers. In 
Ireland the Eflabliihment was encreafed to 7700. 

Soon after the acceilion of James, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth laid claim to the Crown,, but 6 or 7000 undifciplined 
men with him, were - defeated by 300a regular troops: 
James never iofing fight of the common object of his prede- 
coffers, took occaiion upon this to raife the army to 15,000 
Men, and told the parliament, which was fmnxnoned in 
1-685 , § that' the Militia was altogether ufelefs. The Com- 
mons, fuppliant as they were, thought that as the Kingdom 
had been defended hitherto without the alfldance of a 
danding Army, it might be fo dill: and if the Militia was 
nfeiefs they would make it ufeful, and accordingly they 
ordered in a bill for that purpofe. However James pro- 
rogued them and called no other 'Parliament during his 
reign. Toward the latter end of it, his danding Army was 
encreafed to 20,000 in England, and to 8,700 in Ireland. 

"When; the Convention Parliament met under Km? 
William, they declared that u the keeping up a danding 
<3 Army in Time of peace* without authority of Parliament, 

was contrary to Law.” Throughout the whole of King 
Williams reign however, there was a perpetual Struggle be- 
tween him and the Commons on this fubjedl; and when in ‘ 
1698 they at length compelled him to difband his troops, 
he complained grievouily of ill ufage, and even threatened 
to quit his Throne. "VV hen lie gave his Content to the Bill 
for this purpofe, (which was carried in the Commons by 
185 againif 148, of whom 116 were placemen) the King 
could not help exprefling his anger on the occafion. In 
apparent compliance with this meafure, the men were dif- 
bunded , but the Officers were retained* This flagrant cheat 
however, on the part of the Monarch, would not fatisfy * 
the people, and therefore a few Regiments were actually 
and compleatly difbanded and the red lent to Ireland, to 
be ready when occafiorf offered. But this fcheme alfo was 
feen through; and the Commons required a Lid of the 
difbanded Troops, which William promifed as foon as he* 
conveniently could ^ and the Parliament broke up a month 

after. 

§ i his Year and this Parliament was remarkable for an oppefition to Court 
Meafures, beginning in die Houle of Peers, and being moved by a Bifhop' 
(Bp. ’of*- London). * ; * 
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after. The King then fent for other foreign regiments, 
and kept them in Ireland. Indeed this glorious Deliverer , 
as it has been the fafhion to call him, was not much better 
than a Tyrant and a Traitor. See his Letter to Lord Galway 
about th e Army, dated Kingfton, Jan. 27, 1698 (Ralph’s Con- 
tinuation of Guthrie, p. 2. p. 808.) 

This Monarch, as Ralph very properly obferves (p. 2. 
p. 760.) “ In his Declaration when bidding for the affec* 

ti°n and Confidence of the People, as Prince of Orange 
u had fet forth, that his great purpofe was to fettle their 
* c Liberties on fuch a foundation that no danger fhould re- 
* c main of their relapfing into Slavery: and that as foon as 
<( this was done he would fend back all his foreign Forces. 
€i And yet he was now (1697) contending not only for a 
€t Standing Army , which was incompatible with the Security 
€t of thefe Liberties, but for fuch an Intermixture of 
“ Foreigners among them as aggravated out of Meafure, the 
Jealoufy which from fuch a Variety of Caufes had taken 
“ pofleffion of the Public. For of thefe Foreigners he had, 
u one troop of Horfe conlifting of 220 Men, and one Re- 
u giment of Body Guards, conlifting of four Batalions ot 
2670 Men. Thefe were Dutch . He had alfo one Scotch 
€t regiment of 1656 Men: two regiments of Dragoons, 
« conlifting of about 1400 Men, and three of foot, confift- 
mg of almoft 3000, all French refuges, who had no 
other Dependence but upon him, and with a very little. 
Court-management might in procefs of time have been 
i( brought to ferve for fuch Pratorian bands as ferved the 
u worft purpoles of the worft Roman Tyrants ; or the 
M Furkijh Janizaries, who have no Property but their fwords, 
a nor relation to or connexion with any one of the human 
u Species but the officers who difcipline, and the Lord Fa- 
< s ramount, who pays and commands them.” In the Letter 
above referred to (to Lord Galway) William propoted to 
fend fecretfy 1 8 Batalions of Foot, 3 Regiments of Horfe, 
and 5 of Dragoons to Ireland. 

In the very next Seffion the King made another attempt 
to keep up his Dutch Guards, and the Court party did their 
utmoft to carry this point in the Houfe of Commons, but 
without avail, for the Houfe addreifed the Sov’reign on the 
Subject, reminding him of his repeated promife, and re- 
quefting their difmiffion, to which the King reluctantly 
contented. 


Thus 
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Thus ended the many Struggles between William and the 
Houfe of Commons on the Subject of a Standing Army, 
the latter indire&ly confenting (1698-9) to a compromife 
for 6000 foot and 4000 horfe and Dragoons, which the 
35,0000 £ then voted for the army was computed to maintain, 
inftead of 17656 Infantry, and 6876 Horfe, of which the 
Englifh military then conlifted. The King however added 
3000 Marines under pretence of their not being a Military 
Corps. 

During the reign of Queen Anne, till the Peace of Utrecht* 
the Nation was engaged in perpetual Wars upon the conti- 
nent for the purpofe already mentioned ; the handing army 
at home during that time was between 9 and 10,000; after 
the peace 1713, it was augmented (including invalids) to 
about 12,000. 

In the Reign of Geo. Ift. during the rebellion in 1716, 
the military Eftablilhment was encreafed to 32,000, againft 
which the Minority-Lords entered a Proteft. On the quel- 
ling of this Rebellion, the famous (or rather infamous) 
Septennial bill was brought in, and patted. In 1717 the 
Army was 16,347 (probably bettdes Invalids for Walpole 
this Year inveighs againft the danger of a Standing Army 
of 18,000 Men. In 1718 he was a violent opponent of 
the Jurifdiclion of Courts Martial. In 1721 and 1722, 
there were again protefts on the Mutiny bill, the army in 
the latter Year being 16,449 effective Men, and 1815 In- 
valids. In the next year there was another proteft, 4000 
having been added to the Army and retained. In 1724 the 
A^rmy debate occafioned another proteft, and others in 1729, 
1730 and the beginning of 1731. At the clofe of 1731 
another proteft was entered againft the ftanding Army, and 
it was moved that the Committee fhould be directed to pro- 
pofe 12,000 inftead of the number intended by Ministry; 
but this of courfe was negatived. The year 1732 produced 
another proteft on the fame Subject. In 1733 the Duke of 
Marlborough brought a bill into the Lords to make com- 
miffioned Ofticers independant of the Court, which like aljt 
other motions, was quafhed by the Miniftry. On this oc- 
calion alfo the Minority Lords entered a proteft. In 1735 
the Army was augmented to 25,744, which occafioned like- 
wife a proteft. In 1738 the Duke of Mewcaftle had en- 
creafed the Army to 38,000. In 1740 another Augmenta- 
tion was propofed of 10,325 to 50,515 already on foot, and 
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protefted aga Inft by near 40 Lords. In tile year i 743 we 
had 23,000 Military and 11,550 Marines. 

All theft Debates in the Lords were attended with fimil-ar 
difcu'ffions in the Commons, but as ufu-al to no effeft, the 
Syftem of minifterial bribery which Clifford had introduced 
in the time of Charles the lid. which- William improved* 
and Walpole perfected, and which, until the prefent imma - 
culate adminifirationy has never been loft Sight of, prevented 
any fuccefsful oppofttion to thefe meafures of the Court. 
I have omitted for the fake of brevity, the very important 
druggies during all this period from the time of Charles 1 ft. 
on the Subject of Courts Martial, but they well deferve to 
be traced by tiioft who would form a true Judgment of the 
Char-after and effects of- Monarchal Government.' 

The Military Peace Eftahlifhment of Great Britain has 
not 'materially varied during this reign. I- have not the 
means ' of being very accurate, but the following is neaf 
the truth; the forces conftaritly maintained' in Great Britain 
are about i$,ooo— the annual Expen'cemf the Army eftab- 
liftiment * altogether, is about 1 800,000/; and that of 'the 
ordnance office for Land Service, about 4$6 s o6c£« 

Sir John Sinclair* eftimates ' the" general- Expences of the 
peace Eftabliihment upon the average fince* the revolution 
as follows':' 

During the reigtl of King Wlllliam- -• - 1,907,455 

Queen Anne - - 1,965,605 

George L - - 2,5 83^000 

George IL - - 2,766,000 

George III. Anno 1770, 7 

including tKeCivilLift; 5 4 * 3 * 2 > 9 7 2 
Eftimate of the peace 7 
eftabliihment in future. ) 4*9,5 7 W 4 
So that our peace ejlablijhment has encreafed ftnee the 
reign of King William, above three 'million sterling 
annually! what it will amount to hereafter, God knows. 

The Expences of the various Wars, 1 ftnee the revolution,' 
including the amount of the Supplies raifed within the 
year, he gives as follows': || 

Expences' 

* HiHory oi the public revenue, 4to.'v, %. page 98. j] ibid, p. 99^ 

f ' % *' ^ f * * * ^ 
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Expences of W ar during the reign of William III. 30,447,38a 

Queen Anne - - - - 43,360,003 

George I. - - 6,048,267 

Expence of the War begun Anno 1739 - - 46,418,689 

Ditto of the War begun Anno 1756 - - - 111,271,99 6 

Ditto of the American War - - - - - 1395171)876 

Ditto of the late Armament * * « * - 3 1 1 ^3 85 


£.377,029,598 

Let the reader reflect a little on this enormous Sum; and 
on the uneftimated and incalculable Detriment to Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures, Commerce, and Population, which 
thefe Wars muft have occalioned. — Let him conje&ure what 
the Nation might have been ; and then let him draw his 
own Concludons. Of the 1 8,000 men thus kept up in Great 
Britain, in time of profound peade, where is the necedity 
of one man? If our Navy is what it ought to be, there can 
be no invafion from abroad — If Government is what it 
ought to be, there can be no infurreCtion at home — And if 
his Majedy wants Guards, why cannot he, like mod: of his 
predeceiTors, look upon the people as his Guards? When 
the Duke of Alanfon came over to England to the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth, after admiring the Splendor of her 
Court and the ConduCt of her Government, 66 but where 
“ are your Majedy’s Guards ?” fays he. This queftion die 
refolved a few days after, when taking him in her Coach 
thro’ the City, and pointing to the people, who received 
her in Crouds with repeated acclamations, « thefe my Lord* 
u fays fhe, are my Guards.’* 

During the reign of King William, when the power of 
the French King was the dronged; when Louis the XIVth 
the mod ambitious Monarch of Europe, maintained an army 
of 45°5 QQO men, and fo far from being friendly to Great 
Britain, perfonally hated the Monarch on the Throne, 
10,000 men were the utmoft that the .Parliament thought 
necedary; and were it not from a defire of ending the per-r 
fevering attempts of the King to eftablifh a military fyflem 
in time of peace, they would probably have deemed hall 
that number far more than enough. Now, when we are at 
peace with all the World, when the only Power which could 
furnifh a pretence for a danding army has taken away every 
former pretext pn her part, we are to maintain 18,000 
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Soldiers In Great Britain ! The People, the taxed and op* 
prefled People, have a right to know for what purpofe, and 
it is to be hoped they will know. 

If then, there be no enemies foreign or domeftic, why this 
Swarm of Military overrunning the Land? And why de- 
grade and negledt that noble and conftitutional defence, the 
national Militia? Is it becaufe an army, being a feparatc 
body from the people, have a feparate Xntereft and an efprit 
de Corps \ and that they are blindly fubfervient to the will 
of their leaders? while a Militia, being part of the Nation, 
feel themfelves Citizens as well as Soldiers, and are there- 
fore not convertible into the Inftruments of arbitrary Power? 
Certainly the fyftem now purfued, is open to thefe Quefl* 
tions and thefe Sufpicions. 

But the expence of a military Eftablifhment, Is far from 
being the only objection to which it is liable, even fuppoflng 
that it had not the other tendencies already mentioned. At 
home and abroad our Banding army during peace, amounts 
to about 40,000 Men. Thefe muft of neceflity conflft of 
Men in the prime of Life, and who in the common courfe 
of things, if they were not foldiers would be fathers of Fa- 
milies, and contributors to the common Stock of ufeful In- 
duftry and Population. But their profeflion as Soldiers ren- 
ders a family extremely inconvenient if not infupportable, 
to at lead: two thirds of the number, upon a very moderate 
computation. Forty thoufand Soldiers therefore may rea- 
fonably be computed as an annual Lofs to the national Po- 
pulation of at leaft 50,000 Children \ and they form an in- 
creafe of unproductive Inhabitants (beflde the expence) to 
the whole Amount in number of the Eftablifhment* 

But Celibacy does not eradicate the common propenflties 
of our Nature, and a Banding Army therefore is from ne- 
ceflity, a perpetual eflablifhment of national debauchery, 
for which not the Soldiers but the Government are blame- 
able ?nd accountable. Nor is this the only offence againft 
Morality to which a Military Syftem is liable, and I am. 
fometimes loft in aftonifhmeni and concern, that any man 
can voluntarily adopt a profeflion lb repugnant to common 
fenfe and common humanity \ fb flavifh in its principle and 
practice, and whofe fer vices are fo ill requited. It is too 
much the fafhion among Writers who wilh well to their 
Country and to the Caufe of Liberty, to inveigh not only 
againft the Profeflion but the Profefiors — not only againft a 
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Soldiery, but againft Soldiers. I am anxious not to be 
fufpe&cd of this Intention. I am ferioufly of opinion, that 
in this nation at lead, where the Army is not formed by 
tyrannical compulfion, but for the moft part by voluntary 
inliftment, the Soldiers are the flower of the nation, not 
merely in form of Body, but in qualities of mind. The 
young Men who enter into the Army, are obvioufly tempted 
to prefer the feducing occupations of a military life, in 
eonfequence of poflefling naturally a greater flow of animal 
Spirits, a greater portion of Courage, a more ardent deflrc 
of DiftinCtion, and fuperior activity of Difpofltion to their 
neighbours. They have all . the qualities that we expeft to 
find in young men, in a fuperior degree to the youth of their 
own ftanding ; and are for the fame reafon, more thought- 
Jefs and inattentive both to their own Intereft and their 
moral duties. Unluckily for them, the inftant they become 
foldiers they are bound by their profeffion to think no more. 
They are taught to become Machines in the hands of their 
Officers, and to pay the moft fertile and implicit obedience 
to the commands of their Superiors, of whatever nature 
they may be. Thus are the mental faculties benumbed, and 
every good quality of the Man, is funk in the Machine. 

Were not this the Cafe, were it not that thought and 
reflection are either totally laid afide, or fedulotifly fup- 
prefled, how can we account for a Man becoming a Soldier? 
For in the eye of reafon and reflexion, what is a Soldier ? 
A perfon who profefles to renounce all free-agency, to have 
no will of his own, and to fubmit himfelf, body and mind, 
to the will of another — whofe particular trade it is to hold 
himfelf in readinefs to put his fellow Creature to death, 
whether friend or enemy, citizen or foreigner, at the com- 
mand of another, without enquiring into the reafon or 
propriety of the Command; for the profeffional creed, the 
Sum and Subftance of a Soldier's Duty, is implicit Obedience ; 
it is his bufinefs to a5l> and he permits his Commander to 
think for him,— Who is contented to abjure all family com- 
fort and domeftic fociety — who gives up the charader of 
a Citizen for the more honourable title, as he is taught to 
deem it, of his Majefty’s Servant — who in his duty to his 
Commander, finks all concern for his duty to his Country, 
being denied the right of inveftigating the propriety of the 
orders he receives — who on his entrance into this voluntary 
State of permanent Servitude, renounces the boafi: and 
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pride of an Englifhman, the trial by Jury , and fubmits to 
the Judgment, not of his Equals, who could feel for his 
Situation when accufed, but of his Superiors, who decide 
too frequently on offences which they never can experience 
the temptation to commit. The Punifhments of a Soldier 
are fevere and degrading; his Duties fervilely obedient; and 
to crown the whole, his TVhges far too fmall for comiort?<ble 
Subsidence, and below the common average of an indus- 
trious day Labourer. Thus renouncing his Duties as a Man, 
fchd his Rights as an Englifhman— thus living in a perpetual 
State of mental Degradation, always ill paid in proportion 
to his Labour, and frequently ill provided when his daily 
talk is oyer— cajoled with the title of Gentleman, that his 
Vanity may be made fubferyient to the Intered of his em- 
ployers — and flogged like a Slave when he deferts from a 
profeffion which a Man of Spirit and Reflection can, with 
difficulty approye— he lives, uncomfortably to himfelf, and 
unprofitably to the communityr— a character hardly to be 
blamed, but much to be pitied. I have no doubt what- 
ever but the time approaches* when the Nations of 
Europe will fee their true Intereft in the mild Syftein of 
peace on Earth and good will toward Men, and that a Sol- 
dier will be unneceffary 2nd unknown. Till that time 
Cbmes, it is much to be wifhed that the fituation of the 
Military fhould be made lefs degrading and more comfort- 
able: that they fhould be better paid, atid better fed, and 
better taught : that they fhould be permitted to know that 
a Soldier ought to be a Citizen, and that altho the per- 
petual fervitude of one man to another man is degrading to 
the human Character, the fervitude of a Citizen to his 
Country, 'is of all employments the mod honourable, and 
of all Duties the mod facred. I hope mod devoutly that 
the time may never come, in this Country, when a national 
Struggle between Oppreffion on one Side and freedom on 
the other, mud be decided by the fate of Arms— I am 
now, to the bed of my Judgment and Abilities, labouring 
to prevent the poffibility, by urging a timely reform in 
thofe errors and abufes in the Government of the Country 
that are too notorious to be defended or denied: but if that 
time of national difader fhould arrive, I trud the Soldiers 
pf Great Britain will feel their rights as Men, and their 
duties as Englifhmen, and become not the Enllavers but the 
FroteCtors of their Country, 

' '* v " * , j k aV Q 
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I have dwelt thus long on the Subject of Standing Armies $ 
becaufe I think it an Obje<ft of very great national Import- 
ance, about which the People are ajleep . For my own part, I 
ihould be puzzled to affign one good reafon for the main- 
taining of one regiment throughout Great Britain at this 
prefent moment ; when at the fame time it feems to be 
taken for granted, that we cannot do without 1 8,000 men.* 

The preceding fa£ts relating to a Standing Army, lead me 
farther to remark that thefe privileged orders are alfo dangerous 
to public tranquility from their Syftematic oppcfition to the 
Claims of the people, and to all peaceable propofals of Improve - 
merit and Reformation — Having, for the moft part, the power 
of the State in their own hands, and having a common intereft 
in oppofing all Innovations but fuch as they make themfelves, 
and connive at for their common benefit, they are enabled 
to treat with infolent Contempt or affe&ed Indignation, the 
the well-founded Clamours of the multitude, and to fup- 
prefs all attempts on the part of the people to meliorate their 
Condition, or ftem the torrent of public Corruption. Thus 
they proceed till oppreffion can no longer be borne, and the 
dreadful remedy of inteftine war, is the only refource to 
which the nation can fly. For the moft part on fuch occa- 
flons, the People have only changed one fet of Tyrants for 
another; America and France have taught the world that 
the only Revolution worth making, is a Revolution not for 
the Sake of Princes, but of Principles, not of Men but of 
Maxims. 

tf For a Nation to change the form of its Government, 
u (fays M. La Fayette), it is fufficient that fhe wills it.” 
With refpeft to the right, this is univerfally true; but the 
practice is attended with danger, and with difficulty, where 
hoftile Corporations of privileged orders are ever on the watch 
againft public Liberty, and ever ready to defend their ini- 
quitous claims, againft the requifltions of the People.^ In 
America, where the people are not a herd of Subjells to 
any privileged order; where they are not governed by he- 
reditary rulers, who have feparate Interefts from thofe of 

the 

* I believe the Military are ufually inlifted for Life, while the Army is 
<bnly legally from Year to Year. Qnere. Whether any inliftment is valid 
beyond the period when the exifting Mutiny-bill expires? 

§ La Conflitution Angloife que vous vantez pardeffus tout, eft elle autre 
choie qu'un Complication de chaines aflez artiftement ccmbinees affez adroi- 
tement deguifees, pour que le poids ea foit prefqu* infeniibie au Peuple? 
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the nation, but by their own immediate agents and repre- 
fentatives, whom they continue no longer than while they 
do their duty, fuch changes and improvements in their re- 
fpe&ive Governments, as Circumftances make neceffary, are 
frequent and eafy; accomplished without opposition or dis- 
turbance; and tho’ fuch as would Shake an European Nation 
to its centre, are hardly known in Europe. While with us, 
the privileged orders are tremblingly alive to the danger of 
Innovation ; they view every Inlet of political knowledge 
with a jealous eye and menacing afpeft, and they cling to 
the moft flagrant abufes, as to the moft facred of rights. 

No reflecting Man, can look back at the laft half Centu- 
ry, or conflder the probabilities of the next, without feeing 
clearly that the Revolution of Europe is at hand. In this 
Country as in others, the day of Reformation muft come. 
The true friends of the People, aware of the Danger that 
muft inevitably erifue from a long continuance of privi- 
leged Obftinacy, cry out for early and peaceable Reforma- 
tion. For the fake of thefe orders, it is to be hoped they 
will not cry out in vain; left' tired with increafing oppreflion, 
and bending under the burthen of public Servitude, an 
irritated people may demand a reftoration of their long loft 
rights, and Kings, and Bifhops, and Nobles, be irrevocably 
fwept away in the dreadful torrent of public refentmenL 

Moreover this hereditary Syftem of privileged orders is 
unjujl as well as dangerous. The people, if they were wil- 
ling, have not the right to create any power whatever 
which Shall be independent of themfelves; they cannot give 

that 


Mais repondez moi, appellez-vous Liberte un etat dont le peuple nc pourroit 
fortir quc par Violence fi telle etoit fa Volonte? Une Nation eft eile libre, 
cjuand l’lnfurre&ion eft la feule voie que lui foit ouverte pour changer le for- 
me du Gouvernement auquel elle eft affujettic ? II y a tres-loin de la Velarde 
de la Majorite a 1’ a£t$ de l’lnfurredtion. II faut que le befoin du Change- 
ment foit extreme, pour que cette Volonte fe manifefte ,’bien hautement, pour 
quc les hommes eclaires puiffent en juger les effets, et poui queles plus hardi* 
donnent le fignal de la Rupture. Le Gouvernement qui a en fa poffeflion la force 
publique, a tous le* moyeni d’arreter le premieres fecouffes, et de prevenir ua 
eclat general. Entre la volonte d’ une Nation paifiblement et legalement inter- 
rogee et le colere d’ un peuple qui brife violemment un Governement infup- 
portable, la diftance eft immenfe. C’eft la difference qui exifte entre un hom- 
me jomffent defa liberte naturelie, et un efclave furieux que rompt fesfers pour 
les reprendre. Vous conviendrez bien que ft la majorite du peuple Anglois ne 
vouloit plus ni Roi ni Chambre-haute, il faudroit verfer dix fois plus de Sang 
pour detruiie ces deux Inftltutions Ariftocratiques que pour renverfer a Con- 
ff antinoplc toute la puiffance du grand Seigneur. (De la Propriete dans fes 
Rapports aree le Droit politique. i3mo. p. XII.) 
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that authority which they do not poflefs. It muft be allow- 
ed that (unlefs in the cafe of Ufurpation, which fets the im- 
propriety of Privileges beyond doubt), thefe orders cannot 
be created but by the voice of the Majority, and for the 
good of the Majority: if they anfwer not the end of their 
Creation, the reafon of their Continuance fails, and there- 
fore fo far from claiming a right to exift independent of the 
will of the People, they ought not to exift at all. But whe- 
ther they do anfwer the purpofe of their Creation or not, 
can only be decided by the Sentiments of the Majority for 
whofe good they were created. So that in all Cafes they 
muft of right be amenable to the will of the Community, 
as the foie Judge of the propriety of their Continuance. 

I would afk (fays a French Writer already quoted*) 
how you will manage to create thefe hidependent Powers ? 
Of what elements and materials are the People compofed, 
that they can produce from their body powers which 
fhall become independent of them? How can they give 
u a Pre-eminence to any one, which they have no right to 
gc take away? In {hart, by what means can a minority of 
any kind acquire an Independence of that majority from 
S( which it originally derived its Authority? 

You muft allow, that for the purpofe of obtaining 
“ the fe powers independent of the people, you muft have 
recourfe to fomething fuperior to the people 5 for you will 
6C never perfuade them that they have given exiftence to a 
“ P ower wll jch they cannot annihilate. You muft there- 
fore call in the divine right, or fome other imaginary 
Authority as a foundation for thefe independent Inftitu- 
“ tions, to furnifh a Title that they may at^ all times hold 
<c out to the Nation when it thinks fit to conteft this af- 
<c ferted Independence . Kings and Ariftocrats, do what 

“ ^ey will, muft found their Rights on a CommifTion from 

“ the He lt y, or on the choice of the peopleB In the firft 

" ” fe . * .^all willingly acknowledge their Independence on 
the^ mdnpenfible Condition that they fhew me their Dele- 
gation from on high: in the other cafe they are no more 
** than the Delegates of a Democracy ” 

“ Bx * tile y at all times held this laft Title in fiich 
u dread and Abhorrence, that they have fpared no pains to 
afTumc the other $ and for greater furety herein, they 

u have 


* De la Propriety, p. III. 
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u have always eonne&ed God and the /word. Thefe two 
“ words contain a compleat hiftory of the human race, 
ft from the moft ancient Annals to our own Day*, and the 
“ armed Theocracy ftriving againft the indeftruflible Sen* 
iC timent of natural Equality, offers an abridgement of all 
“ the Revolutions of Empires.” 

But if the people cannot have a right to create Towers 
and Privileges irrevocable and uncontroulable by themfelves, 
flill lefs have they a right to create fuch Powers and Privileges 
defcendible in hereditary fucceflion, at the expence of and 
uncontroulable by Pofterity. All Government is or ought 
to be inftituted for the happinefs of the people who fubmit 
to be governed; but as it is impoffible for the prefent Ge* 
neration to put themfelves exactly in the Situation wherein 
the next Generation will be, the prefent cannot be the pro- 
per Judges of what will befh conduce to the happinefs of the 
next — Pofterity alone will be in pofTeftion of the fails ne- 
ceffary to decide upon the means to this end, and therefore 
Pofterity alone can judge for itfelf. 

Alfo, for the fame reafons that the prefent Generation 
has a right to purfue its own Judgment and Inclination, the 
next will have the right to do the fame. Neither can any 
good Argument be ailigned, why every fucceeding Genera- 
tion, to the end of time, fhould be controuled by the pre- 
fent, even fuppoftng that Knowledge and Experience were 
not progreffive,— Judging, therefore, from theoretical rea- 
foning, hereditary privileges and functions are void, ab 
initio , being eftablifhed by incompetent authority at the beft, 

Thefe privileged orders are alfo unjuft to the Community % 
becaufe they form a monopoly of public functions, more or 
lefs extenlive : and it is well known that where bullnefs is to 
be done, it is beft done with Competition, and always com- 
paratively ill done by thofe who are carelefs of public ap- 
probation, becaufe independent of public opinion. Hence 
the People are deprived of the benefit wdiich would arife 
from employing men of known abilities and experience in 
offices now filled by hereditary claimants. In thofe cafes of 
hereditary Privileges, where there are no functions to be 
fulfilled — no duties to be performed — where they are the 
mere finecures of ariftocratic Vanity, the Injuftice is flill 
more glaring. 

They are unjuft alfo to men of Experience and Abilities , 
who are thus ftiut out from from the common chance of 
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fucceeding to the political functions for which their Talents 
and their Studies have beft fitted them, and deprived, in a 
great meafure, of the due reward of meritorious attainment. 

Moreover u as Wifdom cannot be made hereditary, Power 
ought not;” for the foie reafon of conferring the one, is 
the prefumed Exiftence of the other. But this cannot be 
rationally prefumed in the cafe of hereditary fuccefhon, 
and the prefumption, if not dire£Uy contrary to, is utterly 
unfupported by common Experience. 

Moreover this Syftem of Privileged Orders is fiipported 
by that execrable Violation of the plained: dilates of na- 
tural Affection, of Juftice and Humanity, the Law of iV/~ 
mogeniture. A Law, by which the ties of dcmeftic union 
are broken, and every Child but the firft-born, unfeelingly 
doomed to Indigence and Dependance, that the elded: may 
iupport the family pride in all the fplendor of luxurious 
oftentation. It is impoflible to calculate the fum of Benefit 
prevented, and Evil occafioned, by the prevalence of this 
iniquitous Syftem. The Mafs of Induftry and Exertion, 
that would necefiarily have been produced by the equal Di- 
vifion of large fortunes among the Children of rich families, 
would long ago have doubled in all probability the W ealth 
and Profperity of Europe. It would have added and would 
ftill add, to the productive inftead of the unproductive Clafs 
of Inhabitants, to the Bees inftead of the Drones of the 
Hive; it would foon render Idienefs unfaihionable, and 
Luxury impoflible; it would contribute to the folid enjoy- 
ment of life, by a general fubftitution of Comforts and Con- 
veniences for Glitter and Parade; it would cut oft* from the 
Sources of Vice by the difcouragement of Celibacy, and it 
would encourage population becaufe Induftry is Patrimony; 
it would encreafe domeftic felicity, for AffeCtion and not 
Avarice would lead our youth to the altar, and the feeds of 
envy and jealoufy, of filial difobedlence and fraternal difi- 
fention would be nourished no more; perfonal ftrength and 
national beauty would be gainers by the change, for peace 
and plenty, and moderate labour would prefent their ruddy 
offspring to the ftate, and the friends of mankind would 
lefs frequently commiferate the ghaftly progeny of effemi- 
nate indulgence, debauchery and difeafe. Thus might our 
Waftes be cultivated, Agriculture fupported, Manufactures 
improved, and Commerce extended. The Axe indeed would 
fee laid to the root of arfftocratx Ge.iealogvy and hereditary 
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Privilege would mourn over the lofs of her Coadjutor, and 
would flcken and decay when unfiipported by the fidcr-aid of 
Primogeniture; but the Future Generation, freed from thefe 
canker-worms of Society, would joyfully celebrate the Pe- 
riod of internal profperity and external peace; and exclaim 
with the Poet, 

“ En nova Progenies, et rerum nafeitur OrdoP* 

Such are the objections to the Theory of Privileged Or- 
ders; and for the reafons I have thus given in the preceding 
pages, and others of a fimilar tendency to be met with in 
the books I have quoted, I fhould mod afiuredly lift up 
my voice againft the admiflion of this Sydem in whole or in 
part, wherever a new form of Government fhould be pro- 
pofed, under which it would be my lot to become a Citizen* 
I have adduced inftances of illudration from Englifh Hiftory 
in preference, becaufe if the Privileged Orders be of fome 
ufe, and of flight detriment any where, it is in this Country: 
if they will bear examination under any, they furely will 
under the beaded ft ritifh Conbltution. It in this Country 
therefore, that they are to be viewed under their mod fa- 
vourable Afpecf — here, where we rejoice in poflefiing a 
limited Monarchy, and make it our pride and boad that he- 
reditary functions and dibinCrions are checked, and balanced, 
and controuled — not left to the free courfe of thofe obvious 
tendencies which the Theory of them would indicate, but 
confined as far as political forefight could confine them 
within the pale of public Utility. I grant that in propor- 
tion as they are thus controuled, they are lefs detrimental 
here than hi other Countries, and perhaps, productive of 
as much occafional Utility as the Nature of them will per- 
mit. But here and every where they appear to me, to 
poffefs much more Influence than Mecefiity will warrant, 
and they are chiefly indebted for their prefent exidence to 
the peaceable Temper and compromising fpirit of the Times. 

I fhould not be much furprifed, nor (for my own Sake) 
fliould I be much concerned if the prefent adduCtion of 
FaCts and Arguments refpeCting the Theory of Government, 
fhould be tortured into a Libel on the Britifh Conflitution. 
Even while I have been penning this Vindication of a mea- 
flire which I fliall always confider as honourable and praife- 
worthy, the name of our gracious Sovereign (if public con- 
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ftruftion be well-founded) has been mofl impudently and atro - 
fioujly perverted to the bafe purpofes of Calumny and False- 
hood againfi: Mr. Watt and myfelf, in the late Proclama- 
tion. I am well aware, and I willingly admit that under 
the prefent Conftitution of Great Britain, no public mea- 
fure whatever is per finally attributable to his Majefty, and I 
attribute none to him; otherwife I might be tempted to pay 
fome refpeft even to this malevolent, but contemptible per- 
formance; as it is, it deferves none. Malevolent and con- 
temptible I call it, for what but Malevolence could dictate 
a Publication fo evidently fitted to prejudice and inflame the 
public againfi actions right in themfelves, and not forbidden 
by the Law, and againfi: Perfons of unblemished Char after, 
and afting from the befi Intentions. Contemptible it is, 
becaufe it exhibits the Weaknefs as well as the Malignity of 
thofe who framed it ; and fo compleatly has it counteracted 
its own Intentions by encreafing the Circulation of thofe 
writings to which it alludes, and the reputation of thofe 
Perfons whofe Characters it attacks, that one would more 
than fufpeft Mr. Burke to have been con Suited on the occa- 
sion. Had the Correfpondencies alluded to in the procla- 
mation been fedilious in reality, as they are falfely called in 
that Paper, there is little doubt but the engines of the Law 
would have been fet to work againfi: them long ago and 
with refpeft to thofe, entered into by Mr. Watt and my- 
felf on the part of the Manchefter Society, the reader fhail 
have an opportunity of judging for himfelf. I think the 
time is not far diftant when the People however mifiaken 
they may be at prefent, will regard it as we do now, an ho- 
nour conferred on Mr. Watt and myfelf, that public report 
has connefted our names on this occafion with that of 
Thomas Paine. 

The world however begins now to fufpeft that the prefent 
tender concern for the British Constitution is carried 
to a very imprudent, at leaft, if not to a very unwarrant- 
able excefs. In the fafhionable Syftem of political Botany, 
it is a Senfitive* Plant, fhrinking from the flighted: breath of 
enquiry; and therefore firongly fenced round from too 
olofe an Infpeftion, with the thorns and briars of the Law; 
while the Attorney General, like the Angel of Punifhment 
at the Gate of Paradife, guards the entrance into this holy 
ground, and brandifhes an ex ojfcio Information to firike 
Terror into the heart of each bold intruder* We are re- 
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quired to take upon truft the Mysteries of this far-famed 
Conftitution ; and to fubferibe the political Infallibility, not 
only of our Minifters for the time being, but of our An- 
ceftors alfo, “ from time whereof the Memory of Man 
“ runneth not to the contrary.” The more extravagant 
and more numerous the Abfurdities we confent to believe, 
the greater our merit; and we are taught to know that in 
Politics as in Religion, where Reafon ends, Faith begins. 

“ But Heretics there are (Mr. Burke calls them Atheifls) 
€C in Politics as well as Religion,” who affeit to believe only 
upon Conviction — who are convinced only upon enquiry — 
and who think the public have a right to the full benefit of 
their Inveftigations, upon Subjects in which the public are 
fo deeply concerned. To fucli men, and to the world, fome 
more convincing Arguments mull be adduced than are con- 
tained in the angry Manufcripts of an Information for 
Libel. This will have no other efteCt than to augment the 
evil, to excite enquiry, and like the old Ecclefiaftical argu- 
ment of Fire and Faggot, (difufed but not difmiffed) to 
encreafe the number of heretical unbelievers. For my own 
part, I cannot conceive what a ConlHtution is good for, 
whofe principles will not bear examination;, nor how that 
Country can be free, where men are to be punifhed for 
peaceably endeavouring to point out to their fellow Citi- 
zens the Teeming errors and defects in the Government 
under which they live. I cannot conceive how any im- 
provement could ever have taken place, if this Syftem of 
State-Inquilition had been rigouroufly purfued; or how any 
improvement can take place hereafter if all Sources of In- 
. formation are thus for ever to be clofed. If a man excites 
his fellow Citizens to revolt, he muft take the confequences 
of.his boldnefs or his temerity: but if he barely excites them 
to examination and enquiry, Defpotifin alone can treat him 
ns a delinquent. Even tho* he fhould fpeak of Abufes in 
terms of honed: Indignation proportionate to their enormi- 
ty, it feems to me that he does no more than a ferious be- 
lief of the charges he advances would incite him , to do; 
and while he recommends thofe peaceable means of reform- 
ation which the Law and the Conftitution have regularly 
authorized, who can charge upon him his Patriotifm as a 
Crime ? Thofe, and thofe only are Libellijls of the Confli- 
tution, who prohibit difcuflion ; who punifh Inveftigation; 
who reply to Fails by a Fine, and to Arguments by the 
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Pillory*, and who like the true Slave-drivers of Defpotifm* 
ft and ready with the Lalh of the Law to flog the laucy Sons 
of enquiry into torpid Apathy and quiet Submifiion. 

But notwithftanding 1 have thus ftrongly ftated the ob- 
jections that occur to me againft the Theory of Privileged 
Orders, and their admiflion into a new-found State, the 
queftion is very different with refpeCt to this Country where 
they have exifted for ages, and ftill exift under Circumftances 
as I have before admitted lefs detrimental to public Liberty 
and national Profperity, than in almoft any other European 
Kingdom. Forefeeing their tendency to encreafe their own 
power at the expence of the Community, our Anceftors who 
never dreamed of laying themaflde entirely (except during the 
period of the Commonwealth), divided them into two aiftinCt 
Corporations ; that each having a feparate Efprit de Corps , 
might be a check to each others encroachments; and that 
the People might always have the chance of being applied 
to in the laft refort. Unfortunately the Houfe of Com- 
mons has been conlidered as fynonimous with the people; 
in direCt oppofition to matter of faCt and common Senfe. 
The Houfe of Commons it is well known are not the Re- 
prefentatives of the People; it is not there that the Voice 
of the People is heard; that houfe is more a reprefentation 
of the Lords than the Commons of Great Britain ; and the 
falutary check to the privileged orders, intended by the 
Spirit of the Conftitution to be placed in the democracy of 
the Country, is in confequence, almoft annihilated. If it 
were neceflary to bring proofs of this notorious Truth, they 
are abundant in Willis’s Notitia Parliamentary, in Burgh’s 
Political Difquifltions, and ftill more compleatly in Oldfield’s 
Hiftory of the Boroughs of Great Britain lately publilhed; 
which no man of common Senfe and common honefty can 
perufe, without execrating the folly or the knavery of thole, 
who unblufhingly vindicate the prefent Syftem of Fraud, 
Corruption and Intrigue. To reftore this imperfeCt State 
of parliamentary reprefentation to its conftitutional Vigour 
— to create what has never yet been feen in this Country, a 
full, fair, and adequate reprefentation of the People in the 
lower Houfe of Parliament (as the infolence of Privilege has 
contemptuoufly termed it) — to enfure upon all occasions 
that the voice of the People and the voice of the Houfe of 
Commons fhall be the fame, and that the reprefen tatives of 
the people fhall be under the due Controul of thofe who 
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fend them by means or annual or triennial ele&ions^is the 
foie end and aim of the friends of Britifh Liberty almoft 
without exception. Were this reform to take place effec- 
tually by means of peaceable but manly applications to Par- 
liament, and affociations among the People directed to this 
Purpofe, I am fatisfied, that altho’ our Conftitution would 
be far from perfeCl, it would hill enfure to the people all the 
effential Advantages of Government ; and that the objections 
to it on account of the exigence of privileged orders, would 
not juftify any friend to his Country in attempting a Revo- 
lution under fuch Circumftances. 

By an effectual Reform however, I do not mean the 
paltry Manoeuvre of disfranchifing the Boroughs and adding 
to the County Members; nor the equally objectionable Mea-. 
fure, of admitting only taxable houfeholders to vote, altho* 
tormerly I had doubts upon this Subject. But it cannot be 
denied that by this means, the larger part of the Commu- 
nity, the moft important part of the Community, the moft 
oppreffed, the moft induftrious part of the Community, 
thofe who having the moft reafon to complain, complain 
the leaft ; the Cottager, the Mechanic, and the Day-Labourer, 
(or as that inveterate Enemy of human kind Mr. Burke 
would call them, the Swinifh Multitude) are placed in per- 
petual SubjeClion to a Corporation, an Ariftocracy of Pro- 
perty, more or lefs extended. I do not mean this. It is im- 
poftible to defend the Syftem of disfranchiiing a fellow Ci- 
tizen, becaufe he is not forich as his more favoured Neigh- 
bour. Under any State of Society Property always has had 
and \yill have, full as much Influence as it ought ; and it is 
grofs Ignorance in Politics to add fo many artificial to the 
natural Inequalities among Men. Neither am I prepared 
to believe that public Spirit and Independence is exclufive* 
ly confined to the rich : fo far as my experience goes, the 
direCt contrary is the faCt; and I almoft fufpeCt that c< it is 
« as eafy for a Camel to go thro’ the eye of a needle” as for 
a man of large property to be a thorough Patriot. I am not 
prepared to believe that public Spirit is not among the Poor 
Man’s Virtues; I know and confefs the temptations he is 
fometimes under to facrifice his political opinions for his 
daily bread: but fo far as I have been able to judge, it is 
not from want of principle that the poor give way, but from 
want of Knowledge: kept, as they are, in the moftdeplor- 
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able ignorance of their political rights — encouraged to work 
hard and to drink hard, but to think little and to read 
nothing— no wonder they fhould barter their birth right tor 
a mefs of pottage, when they know too well the value of 
the one, and know nothing about the other. Suppofino-, 
nowever, tnat the want of independence may be a Crime 
ai-tached to Poverty; is it not evident that the way to create 
it if it does not exift, and to confirm it if it does, is to take 
tor granted its exiftence? Alas! among other robberies 
committed upon the poor, they are robbed of their good 
fame, and their honeft character, by proud and privileged 
Law-givers: “ depart (it is in fadt fa'id by the fmal! part of 
“ 3 llatl0n t0 the larger), depart ye Wretches, ye Swinifn 
“ Multitude, ye Scum of the Earth; ye arc guilty of that 
“ epitome of all the Crimes of the Decalogue^ ye are con- 
“ victed of Poverty ! What rights can ye pretend to, who 
“ have not a penny in your pockets? Away to your difmal 
“ habitations, and your fcanty fare, go work and be content- 
“ e< i‘” ^ ow oppofite are the Sentiments of Scripture and 
modern Politicians! The Bible (in the text above quoted) 
declares that riches are an obftacle in the way to the King- 
dom of Heaven ; while among European Legiflators, Poverty 
and Virtue are deemed incompatible! Degrade a Man in 
his own opinion, ftigmatize him by legal Suspicion, take for 
granted that he has no Character to lofe, and you go the 
lure way to work to make him in reality what you believe 
him to be. . We have done fo by the Jews. On the con- 
trary, let him know that you place confidence in his inte- 
gnty, that he has a Charadter to loie by improper behaviour, 
and that you expect as a matter of courfe, that he will aft 
as he ought— the chances are, that he will feel his own 
Dignity, and juftify the expedtations you entertain of his 
good Conduct. Laws make Manners. It is a Crime, ave, 
and a foul Crime againlt human Nature, fvftematicallv'to 
debafe in the eye of the public, and in their own opinion, 
fo large a portion of Mankind as the Poor unhappily form. 

Moreover, thofe who have little, deferve to 'have that 
little the more carefully protected; the lets a man pofieffcs, 
the left he can Ipare from his narrow Store; and at any rate 
even the pooreft are poflelTors of themoft invaluable fpecies 
° l Property, Life, and Liberty, and Labour. To infringe 
upon thefe direcTy or indirectly without the confent of the 
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Owner, is neither more nor lefs than Tyranny in the Law 
that enadts it, and Slavery in the Object who is compelled 
to fubmit to it. 

Neither can it be truly faid that the Poor Man pays no 
taxes; for he expends the produce of his Labour in the 
moll productive Articles of modern Taxation, the Neceffa- 
ries of Life. The Fire with which he warms his frozen 
limbs, and dreffes his fcanty morfel — the Candle that en- 
ables his family to toil at the fpinning wheel, or the loom, 
during thofe hours which the middling claffes devote to re- 
laxation from buiinefs, and the great to the Zenith of their 
pleafurable Career — the fmall beer that w a flies down his 
homely repaft — every morfel of his food, every article of 
his apparel, and even the fcanty furniture of his Cottage 
are all affetted by the extravagance, and mifmanagement of 
thofe who govern. The more taxes are required, the more 
hours he muft labour to fupply his wants, and the more 
diicant his profpeft of obtaining the comforts and conve- 
niences of Exiftence. 

How little the Interefts of the Poor are taken care of, and 
how neceffary it is that the voice of the Poor Man fliould 
be heard with attention and refpecl in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, the numerous Inclofure bills are pregnant Inftances, 
where, as in the fable of Nathan the prophet, the poor 
man’s Lamb is feized, to encreale the numerous herds of 
his richer and more powerful Neighbours. Whereas, in- 
ftead of dividing the commons and wattes among the rich, 
natural Juftice and good Policy would teach us, to diftribute 
them among the poor.* But" we take good care to fulfil 
with the moft fcrupulous orthodoxy, that Text of Scrip- 
ture “ Unto every one that hath, fhall be given, and he 
“ fhall have abundance, but from him that hath not, fhall 
« he taken away, even that which he hath.” 

A ftill more flagrant Inftance of Cruelty and Injuftice to- 
ward the Poor, is the Praftice of ImpreJJmg. The Labour 
of the poor Man, conftitutes the whole of his Wealth, and, 
his domettic Connections almoft the whole of his happinefs. 
But on a hidden under the dubious authority of a Prefs 
Warrant, he is cut off from his peaceful habitation and 
domeftic Society, and forcibly dragged on board the floating 

Prifon, 

* There is a very important ?cck too little noticed, an Eflay on the right 
to Property in Land, by Dr. OgiWie. 
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Prifon of i Tender: he is compelled to labour in the dread- 
ful Service of murdering his fellow Creatures at. the com- 
mand of his Superiors* and paid fuch fcanty Wages, not 
as he can earn or deierves* but as the niggardly Syftem of 
Govenment Finance thinks ht to allow. His Family mean- 
while, who look up to him for Comfort and Subiiftance, 
ignorant of his Misfortune, are anxloufly expecting his 
wonted return ; perhaps their homely repaft for the night 
depended on his earnings for the day; but his ufual hour of 
return to his family is gone by; each palling footftep, each 
noife of diftant Similarity is eagerly liftened to in vain; 
Hope, ftill draws out the lengthened evening till a 
fleeplefs riight of lamentation and defpair fucceeds the dreary 
melancholy hours, of fucceflive difappointment and fruit-' 
lefs expectation. The next or fucceeding day brings the 
mournful tidings of his deftiny, and leaves the widowed 
wife (perhaps the ptegnririt Mother) to eke out a comfort- 
lefs exigence under the accumulated preflure of Want, and 
Labour, and Sorrow, and Dileafe. 

Innumerable are the Cafes of this Nature, that ftauft of 
neceftlty attend the practice of imprefling for Soldiers and 
Mariners. But the mileries of the lower claffes of Society 
are borne in torpid Silence, and patient Refignatlon. The 
feeble voice of fuffering Poverty can feldom extend beyond 
the humble limits of her own habitation ; ftill lefs can it 
penetrate the joyous Maniions of the Great, or intrude on 
the pompous occupations of the Statefman otherwife it 
might truly fugged:, that even if wars be neceffary, this 
tyrannical Syftem o( Violence and Robbery is not fo. It 
is the offspring of State-Parfimony alone. Why not add a 
fourth or a half to the common wages, to induce Volunteers? 
Why not double the pay ? — Why not ?-— Becaufe the over- 
grown Fortunes of the rich Landholders, the Monopolizers 
of Waftes and Commons, would experience an almoft imper- 
ceptible Diminution. While, by the good old Fafhion of 
dragging away the Poor by means of a Prefs-Gang, no taxes 
are laid upon the Wealthy; and a due portion of the Swinifh 
Multitude, the Scum of the Earth, are periodically lwept 
away as food for powder. 

Such are fome among the numerous hardships of which 
the Britilh poor have too much reafon to complain. Indi- 
gence one would think, is of itielf a fufficient Evil to .an 
inhabitant of Society, without being held put as a Reproach, 
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or converted into a Crime. Why then fltould Slavery he 
added to Poverty, and the Rights of Man, be merged in 
the Misfortunes of the Citizen? A Citizen indeed is an 
improper Appellation; the poor Man is not a Citizen: for 
being denied even by the Spirit of Conftitution , the privilege 
of Reprel'entation, he is fubj&fted to the will of thole who 
make and the power of thofe who execute the Laws; and 
he is at bed: but an Inhabitant of his native Land, for the 
benefit of his richer Neighbour. 

Hence I cannot help regarding any fcheme of Reform as 
lnfignificant to fay no worfe of it, which lhall not include in 
the L Scheme itfelf (without trading to didant promifes and 
fair profefiions) fome effectual means of railing and melior- 
ating the Condition of what are called the lower clafles of 
the ' people. Patriots (as Dr. Johnfon very flirewdly and 
farcadically remarked), are fond of levelling down to them- 
felves, but they feldom propole to level up to themfelves. 
It is fit that this reproach fhould be done away from the ad- 
vocates of a good Caufe. It is the People, the lower Clafles 
of Society, that conditute the Bulk* of Mankind, that form 
the great Mafs of Capability, and prefent to the Politician 
the mod important Objeft of national Improvement. For 
my own part, I care little in comparifon for a reform that 
fliall lerve merely to diminilh the Taxes paid by the rich, 
or gratify the Wilhes of Senatorial Orators or would-be 
Statefmen, whether in or out of Parliament. Away with 
fuch half-meafured Reformers— Men of Rank and Re- 
fpechibility, as they fometimes call themfelves; who defire 
no farther reform than to extend the aridocratic monopoly 
of power, to that circle in which themfelves are included; 
who make the people the dalking-horle to their defigns, 
and the ffep-ladder to the official Situations which they afpire 
to obtain; who have temperance and moderation in their 
mouths, and pride and ambition in their hearts; and who 
raife the hue and cry of Violence, Innovation, and Re-, 
publicanifm, againlt every Man who looks beyond the petty 
in ter efts of a Party, or includes in his notions of Patriotilm, 
a defire to promote not the privileges of a Corporation, but 
the Rights of Man. x 

Hence 

» Chalmers (Eftimate of the Comparative' State of Great Britain, page 
195) computes that in £781, the chargeable houies were 721,000* and the 
Cottages t>r dwellings #She ptf©r 865, oca. 
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Hence alfo, it is to me no matter of Surprize, that the 
People, the Multitude, feel no intereft in the repeated out- 
cries for Parliamentary Reform, when the evils they feel 
are hardly touched upon, and advantages held out which 
they have no ambition to enjoy. Who has yet talked* of 
dividing the Waftes and the Commons — of abolifhing 
Tythes — of rewarding population — of comfortably provid- 
ing for the old age of the Labourer, the Manufacturer, the 
Artificer— of exonerating the poor from the indirect 1 axes 
which they pay without knowing it, as well as from the 
direCt impofitions which Minifters are afraid to lay on— and 
above all, of providing ample means of Public Instruction, 
that the Poor Man may know what his rights are, and 
what is the Object of Government, and what are the Duties 
of the Servants of the People. That he may become if he 
chufes, a human Creature, and not a Machine; and having 
the capacity of mental Improvement given to him by his 
Maker, that he may ufe as he ought, the Talent thus com- 
mitted to his Care. Why fhould the truth be concealed? 
There is among us too much Inequality of Rank — too 
much Inequality of Richesj — too much inequality of La- 
bour. The Poor work too much and know too little: in- 
celTant Labour ftupifies the mental faculties and produces 
an inclination to fatisfy the Cravings of Nature, beyond 
the Neceffitii s of Nature. Hence the Amufements of the 
poor are grofs; their hours of relaxtion intemperate, and 
habits of drunkennefs and Expence are infenfibly formed, 

L 2 till 

* That confpicuous Friend of Mankind and admirable writer, - Mr. Paine, 
muft be excepted from this Queftion, as well as the Author of the Review 
of the Conftitution of Great Britain, Mr. Qiwald, who promifes a frefh 
addition of that well written and animated pamphlet. 

§ I do not mean what the tools of Government would willingly fallen 
upon the Friends of the People, an equal dmljion of Property* Superior '1'alents, 
fuperior Knowledge, and fuperior Induftry, ought, on the plaineft principles 
of Juftice and Equity to enjoy fuperior advantages. Who would work that 
a Stranger might enjoy the profit of his Labour? Who would exert him* 
felf, if the accumulations of Induilry and Frugality fhould be feized by the 
Idle and the Spendthrift ? This would be a lure way to flop the progrefs 
of Improvement in every Department of Arts, Manufactures, Agriculture 
and Commerce, and annihilate Society itfelf. I mean that fome direct, or 
indiredt Method, (either by the Scheme of an Agrarian Law, as propofed 
by Dr. Ogilvie, or by progreifive Taxation, as propofed by Mr. Paine) fhould 
be adopted to piev nt enormous Accumulations of Property in one band, or 
in one Family. Whereas at prefent \ve have laws exprefsly to protmic 
this. 


till the whole Man i$- degraded, and Ignorance and Poverty 
linked with him as Companions for Life. I wiih it were 
not true that thefe habits are rather encouraged than hip* 
preffed, that nine tenths of the nation may be mere machines 
to execute the Labour of which the other tenth enjoys the 
Profit, ' / ‘ 

My notions then of an effectual Reform in the Reprefen- 
tation of the People, would take in the whole of that arif? 
tocratical Apoftate, the Duke of Richmond’s Idea in hig 
Letter to Colonel Sharxnan. I would have the Man, whofe 
J3take in the Community confifts of Life, and Liberty, and 
Labour, with a Penny in his Pocket, to have an equal Voice 
in the Choice of Legiflators, by whofe Laws that Stake is to 
be protected, as another Man who has Life, and Liberty, 
and Labour, with a hundred thousand Pounds in his Pocket. 
In companion with the three firft Articles of the Catalogue, 
Which are common to all Men, and which are the means tq 
the acquiiition of the reft, the laft is of trifling moment *, it 
is the fmall duft of the Balance; an Accident of Exiftence; 
of artificial and not of natural Importance; which when 
weighed againft the folid Gifts of Nature to her common 
Offspring, will kick the Beam. 

Nor, in my opinion, fhould the People omit to make it a 
fundamental Article of Inftru£tion, of fokmn charge, to 
their Reprefentatives, that maturely but as fpeedily as may 
be, they fhould draw up and fubmit to the public for ge-r 
neral Difcuffion during a limited Interval, a liberal Code of 
National Education. The God of Nature has given to 
Men, not merely hands to labour, but a head to think : 
he has given him the capability of obtaining Knowledge, of 
mental Improvement, and of focial Intercourfe, One great 
ufe of Society is to firing thefe Capabilities into Action, that 
not only each Individual, but each Community of Indivi- 
duals, and finally,- the human race, by means of mutual 
Communication may proceed in the glorious Career of mu- 
tual and progreffive Improvement. As it is, the major part 
pi the Species from the total want of Education, are de- 
prived of the means of obtaining Knowledge of any kind^ 
except that which is abfolutely neceflary tp their immediate 
fubfiftence. And for the moft part, they are itiftdioufly kept 
in a flate of brutal Ignorance, and mental deprefiion,. that 
they may fie led to regard their rulers as beings of a fuperior 
Clafs, Statefmen and Priefts well know that knowledge is 
tfie mortal Enemy of State-craft and Pfieft-craft; and 

therefore 
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therefore in all Kingdoms and in all Ages, they have uni* 
formly fet their faces againft difcuffion and enquiry. I beg 
my readers (of the lower clafs particularly, if this tra£t 
fhould happen to fall into their hands), to mark, that thif 
5s the cloven foot of Deipotifni) by which it may always be 
known whatever fhape it may aifume. “ Leave the Care of 
u your Souls to me/* fays the Prieft; “ of your Liberties 
(< and Properties to me/* fays the Statefman; “ pay jout 
u Tithes and your Taxes, and put your trufl in us. But 
“ carefully avoid all writings, and meetings, and Converfa* 
“ tions about articles of belief or the Rights of Man; thefe 
“ are heretical and feditious. The means of Knowledge 
“ are the wicked contrivances of Atheifts and Republicans 
* c — Wretches who defpife the holy Do&rine of Infallibi* 
u lity in Church and State.” 

Under thefe Circumftances of national Ignorance, fo 
prevalent among the lower Clafi'es of Society, I know of no 
Scheme fo likely to forpi the folid balls of future Reforma* 
tion, nor any Inftitution more neceffary as an Act of na- 
tional Juftice, than a well formed Plan of public Education . 
The whole of our conduct toward the Poor, feems to me 
a Syftemof llagrant Iniquity. We put it out of their power 
to acquire Knowledge, bccaufe their fcanty earnings will 
Irardly afford the Means of Subfiftence to a family; much 
lefs will they allow the expence of education.* Having 
thus contributed to degrade by neglecting our Duty toward 
them, having made them poor and kept them ignorant, we 
declare them unfit to be trufted, and thruft them out from 

any 

* Charity Schools and Sunday Schools are. iflf. Partial Remedies; and there* 
fore unjuft. adly. The> great objects of education, at thofe places, fo far as I 
have obferved, are pfabn-linging, and ferviie Civility to every paffenger with, 
a iplerahle coat upon his back. ^dly, The children are feduloufly educated 
in habits of bigotted Reverence for the Minifters of Religion, and the unin- 
telligible, jargon of orthodoxy. I do not make this obfervation, from any 
private defire to introduce th * tenets of any other religious Sedl. I difclaim 
all Connection with Religious Sects of every Denomination, obferving and 
knowing that each has fome petty intereft of its own, paramount to every 
other Conlideration ; and that each forms a rorporate body, actuated by a 
party fpirit, feidom, if ever, in unifon with the Interefts of the nation, I 
want to fee, one great Corporation, and one only permanent Corporation—* 
that of the Community : then lhall I fee one great and permanent, one. pre- 
dominant Intereft — that of the Community. This period, I fear, altho’ its 
advent be certain, I Avail not fee ; but thofe days •will come, venient ctnnis 
facuLa Jcris. And altho’ I fL-i.ll not ‘hail the prefence of that i£ra among us, 
my leifure lhall be unremittingly employed, and my beft endeavours exerted 
$o hafteii fts approach. 
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any Participation of the moll: eftential rights of Man and a 
Citizen. Not content with this, our fanguinary code of 
criminal Law, equally a dil grace to common Senfe and 
common humanity, is converted into an Inftrument of legal 
Murder againft the poor. It is related, I tiiixik, of out 
the Tyrants of Syracule, that his Laws were purpofely en- 
graved In fo fmal] a Character, and hung up fo high, that 
the people were unable to read their Contents*, and his Cru- 
elty was glutted by puniOiing the miferable offenders againft 
edicts impoilible to be known; for his Maxim was the fame 
with ours, Igmrantm JLegis neminem excufat Thus do we, 
when we condemn to death a poor wretch whole Situation 
has never enabled him to learn the common rudiments of 
Language, and whole poverty perhaps, and contempt of 
Life, has Induced Mm to commit the crime againft Society, for 
which our Laws fo feverely punifh him, A well-digefted 
Syilem of National Education, by affording to the poor 
the elements of Knowledge, would enable them to know 
their dudes, and be a means of inculcating more effectually 
the propriety of attending to them; it would, give them 
other Amufements after the Labours of the day, than ha- 
bitual Intemperance; it would draw forth latent Ability, 
would give energy to Induftry, and would raife the whole 
Man in the Scale of Being. Great indeed would be 'the ad- 
vantages of a more general diffufioii of Knowledge to the 
N&tim: to Defpotifin, the Period of its Inftitution. would 
be a day of jfolemn Dirge. 

Until fuch a Syftesn of public Education can be corn- 
plea tly eftahiiflied, the middling and poor Clafies of Society 
cannot do better than to eftablilh meetings and Clubs,* not 
for riot or revelling, nor yet for Treafon or Sedition, but 
for reading and conversation ; that they may gradually be- 
come informed what are the rights and what are the Duties 
©f a Citizen; what privileges they are deprived of, to which 
they are fairly entitled; and in what relpects their feveral 
Situations require to be ameliorated by a more wife tmd equi- 
table Syftem of Legiflation. Thefe Societies would do well 
to communicate and correfpond with each other throughout 

the 

§ When my Lords the Judges differ from each other -in the ConftrudHon of 
a penal flatute, or the application of a reported Cafe (nothing r tin common ) 
what becomes of this fundamental Maxim. of the Law? *■ 

* Some very good hints for aiTodations of this kind are to be found in the 
Manchester Herald of June 16th, 179a. 
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ihe Kingdom. And when by the pemfal of fuch Publica- 
tions as treat on the great queiiions of Politics, the People 
have learnt that they are not a Swinrfb Multitude , but 
human beings; having equal rights and equal capacities for 
improvement in their refpe&ive Dedinations, with thofe 
men who govern and defpife them ; let them unite in a firm 
and decided, but real onable and refpedtful appeal to the 
Legiflature, in behalf of thofe Claims which the People 
have a right to urge: not propofing a time-ferving, com- 
promiling, half-meaiured plan of reformation; not relin- 
quifhing for the fake of themfelves, what they ought to 
dwell upon for the fake of Pofierity, but requiring the 
adoption of fuch Meafures as {hall effectually fecure to the 
great mafs of the Nation in their fulled: extent a fpeedy 
reftoration of their long loft Rights.^ 

Such are the political Sentiments of “ one of the world 
Men in the Kingdom” according to Mr. Burke; and very 
forry indeed fhould I be, conlidering Mr. Burke’s notions 
of political virtue, had I merited his Encomium. 

1 £hall not talk of the Penfion which this difintered Po- 
litician has been fo frequently accufed of receiving in another 
man’s name, from the Irifh Eftablifhment; for I doubt whe- 
ther his Silence upon the occafion amounts to a demonltra- 
tion of the Charge. I lhali not dwell upon his doating 
attachment to the Queen of the French, whofe character 
has been tainted by imputations of the blacked kind, for bis 
Ideas of Virtue feem widely different from thofe of the 
Multitude, they are not formed upon the common Standard, 
nor do they harmonize with the common Sentiments of 
Mankind: perhaps as Goiters feem Beauties to the Inhabi- 
tants 

* There are one or two other particulars that might attend a Scheme of 
Parliamentary Reform, which, tho’ not of abfolute neceffity, appear to me 
of great Importance, i. Exclufion by Rotation. If Parliaments were annual, 
no man fhould be eligible to more than three Parliaments in fucceffion; he 
fhould be laid by, during the 4th at lead;: if biennial, the Members might 
be allowed to fit in two Parliaments, and laid afide daring the third; that they 
might not perfuade themfelves that they had a right to be elcbhd. 2. The good old 
cuftom of paying Wages to the Members fhould be reflored : it is part of the 
Britifh Conftitutibn, and is adopted in France. If the People do not pay 
their Reprefentatives, the Court will. A nation ought not to be under an 
obligation to an individual for Services which can be rewarded, ft is clearly 
the Intereft; of the Nation to make it the Intereft of their Reprefentatives to 
do their duty. Hence they ought to he paid, not by the year, but in propor- 
tion to their attendance in Parliament. If the People pay them, they will 
b - thei^ervancs of $e People; if. the Coi^rt pays them they will be tin? der* 
vants of the Court. 
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tan ts of the Alps, fo moral Deformities, may be obje&s 61 
reverential Admiration in the Judgement of Mr. Burke. 
I will not aceufe him of indelicate cruelty toward our 
own Queen, or of want of Loyalty toward the King, at the 
melancholy period when the Britifh Sovereign was afflicted 
with temporary Infanity: ffltho’ Mr. Burke* regardlefs of a 
Wife and Mother on that occafion, might declare that the 
Almighty had hurled the Monarch from his Throne, I 
fhall lay no charge againft him on this account, for he may 
fince have atoned for paft mifdemeanors, and have made his 
peace at Court where his Sins againft Majefty are forgiven* 
and his political Offences remembered no more. I fhall not 
recall his ungentleman-like, outrageous abufe of his right 
honourable Enemies, now, his right honourable Friends, 
Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Dundas: let him pleafe 
himfelf in his Friendships and his Enmities: he aefted in 
thefe inftances not haftily and capricioufly, but with due 1 
premeditation ; and with much pains and affiduity having 
dreffed them up to his Tafte in all the crimes of a Nero, 
then, and not till then, he adopts them for his affociates, 
and takes them to his Bofom.* Neither fhall I have much 
to fay concerning “ the hoofs of the Swinifh Multitude 
nor fhall I dwell on the exquiftte Specimen of diftributivc 
Juftice wherewith he has favoured the world, conceding to 
Bifhops, fuch as thofe of Durham and Winehefter, the 
paltry reward in prefent poffeffion, of no more than Ten 
Thoufand a Year,|| while to the Poor he recommends, to 
u refpeft that property of which they cannot partake . They 
muft labour to obtain what by Labour can be obtained * 
“ and when they find, as they commonly do , the fuccefs dif- 
proportioned to the Endeavour, they muft be taught their 
“ Confolation in the final proportions of eternal 
“ justice!”^ — -On none of thofe Topics fhall I detain my 

reader j 

* “ Did you never tell Lord North,” (fays a Member of the Revolution 
Society, I believe Major Scott,) to Mr. Burke, “ that he would carry on the 
“ War as long as he could find money to bribe Gentlemen to % they belie 
“ him ? Did you not once tell Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas that they had pro- 
“ poled, and the majority had adopted a Scheme that would have difgraced 
u the infamous Reign of a Nero ? I will not trouble you with further -quota- 
u tions now, tho’ I have a hundred ready : and thefe xfiertions were not con- 
“ fined to the walls of your houfe, but were circulated by yourfelf in Pam\ 
phlets.” Letter to the Rt. Hon. Mr. Burke, p. 18. 

§ Refle&ions, p. 1 17. j] Ibid, p. 154. 


1 Ibid, p. tft. 
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reader *, contenting myfelf with a Delineation of Mr. Burke’s 
humanity and Patriotifm, in his own words. 

In (peaking of the perfons put to death by the Multitude, 
during the early part of the French Revolution, he fays* If by 
ejfeBual Punijhment of the Guilty, they do not difavow that 
practice, and the threat of it too as a part of their policy ; (a 
guilt, by the way of which the nation was never guilty, and 
a threat which they never made), if ever a foreign Prince 
enters into France, he muft enter it as a country of AJfaJfins* The 
mode of civilized War will not he praBifed *, nor are the French , 
who aB on the prefent S yjlem, etititled to it . They whofe known 
policy it is to ajfaffmate every Citizen whom they fufpeB to be 
difconte?ited by their own Tyranny, and to corrupt the Soldiery of 
every open enemy, muft look for no modified Hofiility , All TV ar 
which is not battle , will be military execution . This will beget 
aBs of retaliation fnm you, and every retaliation will beget a 
new revenge . The hell hounds of War on all Sides, will be 
uncoupled and unmuzzled. Such is Mr. Burke’s advice, pro- 
ceeding, no doubt, from the very Milk of human Kind- 
pefs ! Pity that his facts are no where to be found but in 
the fine phrenzy of his own poetic Imagination ! 

With the preceding pafiage I (hall contrafi: the following 
Sentiments of Dr. Parr, who with becoming indignation, 
inveighs againfi: “ the Counfels of thofe Sanguinary Faria- 
“ tics, who would unblufhingly, and unfeelingly roufe the 
« unfparing Sword of foreign Potentates, and point it with- 
“ out provocation, without precedent, without any other 
“ plea than will, againfi: the Bofoms of Frenchmen, con- 
« tending with Frenchmen alone, upon French Ground 
a alone, about French Rights, French Laws, and French 
“ Government alone. 

“ When it is urged, that Princes from their relation to 
« Princes, have a common caufe, and a caufe too,i t is meant 
« virtually paramount to the rights of Subjects and of Men, 
ti the obvious anfwer is, that they who are not Princes have 
« alfo a common caufe, and the obvious confequence of the 
“ anfwer is, that if they are true to themfelves, to their 
« Neighbours, and to Pofterity, Confederacy is to rile up 
“ againfi: Confederacy, and deluge the world with blood.” 

« If indeed the threatened Crufade of ruffian Defppts 
“ fhould be attempted, it will, in my Opinion, be an put- 
“ rageous infringement upon the Law of Nations; it will 
« be a favage Confpiracy againfi: the written and the un- 

M “ written. 
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<• written rights of Mankind; and therefore^ in the fincerity 
“ of my Soul, I pray the righteous Governor of the uni- 
“ verfe, the Creator of Men, and the King of Kings, I 
“ pray Him to abate the pride, to afluage the malice, and 
“ to confound all the Devices of all the parties, directly or 
« indireftly leagued in this complicated Scene of guilt and 
“ horror! this infult upon the Dignity of human nature 
“ itfelf ! this treafon againffc the Majefty of God's own 
“ Image, rational and immortal Man.”* 

In the “ Appeal from the old to the new Whigs” (p- 33.) 
Mr. Burke, fpeaking of himfelf,§ fays, He was the firf man 
who on the hufings at a popular election rejected the Authority of 
Inf ructions from Coifitutents , or who in any place has argued 
fo fully againf it . Perhaps the difcredit into which that DoBrine 
of cotnpulfive InfruBions wider our Confitution is fence fallen > 
may be due in a great degree , to his oppofmg himfelf to it in that 
manner and on that occafton . 

The reforms in the Reprefejitation , and the Bills for Jhoriening 
the Duration of Parliaments , he uniformly and feadily oppefed 
for many Tears together in contradiBion to many of his bell 
friends ******* J J 

Againf the opinion of many friends , even againf the felici- 
tation of fome of them , he oppofed thofe of the Church Clergy , 
who had petitioned the houfe of Commons to be di [charged from 
Subfcription ******** 

Thefe InfanceSy a few among many are produced as an an- 
fwer to the infinuation of his having purfued high popular 
Courfes , which in his late booh (the Reflections) he has abandoned . 

Such is Mr. Burke’s defeription of his own Charadler. 
Boldly rejecting the fhallow Maflc of Hypocrify, he hands 
forward to the world the public profeflor of political Tur- 
pitude, the fyftematic opponent of every Species of reform, 
and in love with the very Sinfulnefs of Sin. Other offend- 
ers againlt the Rights of Man and the Improvement of 
Society have at leaft had the modefty to plead the common 
tempta-tions and paliate their offences by the common 
excufes; they have been led affray by the prevalence of ex- 
ample, by the love of riches, or the thirff of power; all 
have had their motives extraneous to their Crimes. But 

excufes 


* Sequel to the printed paper, See. p. 73. 

§ Altho’ this Pamphlet is anony/nous, yet as it is univerfally imde-flocd 
and quoted as Mr. Burke’s, and bears with it intrinhc evidence of the Author, 
i aferibe it to him without hesitation. 
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excufes fait not the high-minded Iniquity of Mr. Burke’s 
Fohtics, and he unblufhingly obtrudes himfelf on the dif- 

of political Vice 6 in aU the nakednefs and deformity 


Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miferable 
Doing or fuff ’ring : but of this be fure 
I o do ought good, never will be our talk, 
But ever to do ill our foie Delight, 

As being contrary to that high will 
Which we refift. 


MILTON. 


Such is our Accufer; the profefled opponent of the 
Rights of Man! May we never deferve his Panegyric. 


FINIS. 
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APPENDIX. 


Manchejler , 8 th May , 1 79^‘ 

ripHE Manchester Constitutional Society, finding 
I that two of their Members were in Paris upon private 
buftneis, thought it right to defire them to communicate with 
the Patriotic Societies of France, for the purpofe of “ eftab- 
lifhincr a correfpondence upon any occaiion, in which the 
rights° interejls , and happinefs of Mankind were concerned. 
Such a correfpondence has been propofed on the part of 
the Manchefter Society, and has been acceded to by the 
« Society of Friends of the Conftitution” in Paris, com- 
monly known by the appellation of the Club of the Jacobins. 

The Manchester Constitutional Society has no 
fecret correfpondence, nor any with to conceal their fenti- 
ments, their defigns, or their conduit; and to prevent any 
cafual or wilful mifreprefentation of their communication 
with the French Societies in general, or with the Jacobins 
in particular, they publifh the following tranflations of the 
Addrefs of their ’Members to the Jacobin Society, of the 
Anfwer of the Prefident, and of the letter from that So- 
ciety to the Conftitutional Society of Manchefter. 

Thomas Walker, Prefident. 

Samuel Jackson, Secretary. 


Translation of tie Address prefented by the Deputies of 
of the Conftitutional Society of Manchefter, to the Society 
of Friends of the Conftitution, fitting at the Jacobins in 
Paris, on the 13 th of April , I79 2, 

BRETHREN AND FRIENDS, 

We feel a fincere fatisfadiion in communicating to yon 
the refolution by which our Brethren of the Conftitutional 
Society of Manchefter have appointed US their Deputies to 
the Patriotic Societies of France. 

Now 


haw that a concert is forming among the defpotic powers 
of Europe, to overwhelm the caul'e of liberty and annihil- 
ate the rights of man, it will no doubt give you pleafure 
to be informed, that there exift every where, (even among 
thofe nations which the intrigues of Kings and Courtiers 
have too frequently compelled to be at enmity), men who 
feel ftrongly mterefted in your caufe-the caufe not merely 
or the Fiench, but of all mankind. 

The light which you have thrown upon the true princi- 
fics of Politics and the natural Rights of Man, a light 
which in England faintly gleams amidft the darknefs of civil 
ignorance, ought to teach us that the period is at length ar- 
rived to aboliih all national prejudice, and for the freemen 
i €V f r ^ c ° untr y 1 0 Salute each other as brethren. — Too 
long have the machinations of defpots, always in oppolition 
to the dictates of nature, taught the nations of the earth to 
regard each other as enemies. 


Conndering the Club of the Jacobins not merely as the 
friends of the Conftitution of France, but alio under the ftill 
inore rdpectable title of friends of the human race, we requeft 
m the name of the Conititi tional Society of Manchefter, an 
amicable communication and correfpondence with them, as 
the continuation at leaft, if not as the commencement of a 
general federation amongft the Patriotic Societies of Europe, 
having for its object the fraternal union of all men. Our 
jociety will be happy to join its efforts to yours in propa- 
gating thofe important principles of liberty, which alone 
can hx on a firm and immovable bafis, the empire of peace 
and the happinefs of mankind. 

We congratulate the Club of the Jacobins on the invo- 
luntary homage which one of the defpotic courts of Europe 
has already paid them, in pointing them out as the moil 
determined enemies of arbitrary power. Proceed, Brethren, 
m the courfe of your philanthropic exertions, and continue 
to merit the execration of tyrants, and the benedictions of 
the human race! 


(Signed) Thomas Cooper, 

James Watt, jun. 


Answer of M. Carra, Vice-Prefident, in the abfence of 
the Prelident. 

It is juft ioo years ftnce the Englifh afforded a fublime 
example to the univerfc, in levelling the defpotic pride of 
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Kings, and m exhibiting the firft glimpfe of a declaration of 
the Rights of Man in their conftitutional charter. At 
that time the other nations of the globe were furrounded 
with the thick clouds of ignorance, and bent under the 
yoke of the 1110ft fhameful fervitude. At prefent the French 
have imitated your example, and imitated it with a decree 
of perfection which doubtlefs heretofore you were not per- 
mitted to attain, and which is no more than the natural 
and fucceffive progrefs of human reafon. At prefent alfo, 
it is the Englifh who commence the general alliance of all 
nations, and which we may reft afllired will make of one 
family the human race— Yes, brethren and friends, the 
Enghfti and the French, re-united for ever by the ties of 
juftice, humanity, and the moft brotherly affection, will 
combat 111 union for the maintenance of their common li- 
berty, and the perfeffioning of their refpective governments, 
n vam the ebullition of defpotic rage among the tyrants of 
Europe flatters itielf, as formerly, to fet one people at en- 
mity with another, to augment the number of their flaves 
or to gratify their revenge: the hour of thefe errors and 
lluftons has paffed— national animofities, fomented by the 
intrigue and impofture of Courts, are beginning to be ex- 
tmgmihed ihe French people, the French fofdiers, and 
the French Tailors lee none but brethren and friends among 
the fame dalles of the Englilh, and earneftly defire to take 
them m their arms, and contract with them on the holy 
gofpel of the Rights of Man, an eternal compaft of con- 
cord and of peace. Already the Englilh flag, united and 
entwined with the three-coloured flag of France and the 
thirteen (tripe, of the br„e Ameri cL i, fi.fpe^S !ro^ 
the roofs of almoft every patriotic fociety in France; already 
ftveral civic feafts have been celebrated in almoft every de- 
partment of the empire, confecrating the alliance which we 
have fworn anew to obferve with all the patriots of Eng anJ 
in the perfons of the deputies from the fociety of the far-' 
famed town of Manchefter. Friends, tell your fellow citi- 
ens, thofe men whom the genius of induftry and of pa- 
triotifm have rendered fo dear to all the lovers of the am 
of commerce and of humanity,— tell them that you have 
feen here, Frenchmen, (whofe natural character has long 
been weighed down by flavery, but now arifen and develop 
b) energetic fentiments of the Rights of Man and of Liberty) 
now breath, ng a f piri t of univerfal philanthropy-tSi 

none 


vt 
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none but brethren among men, and relations among people. 
Tell them that our courage and perfeverance will Stand ever y 
teSt, and that we have not fworn in vain to live freemen or 
to die. Tell them again (though the tyrants of Europe re- 
double their rage!) that the politics of the true patriots of 
France, and of the Jacobins fo dreaded by the traitors and 
enemies of liberty, do not confift in defiring the glory and 
the profperity of the countries that gave them birth, but 
the glory, the profperity, and the liberty of every nation. 
Yes, this is the perpetual, unremitting objeCt of the Jaco- 
bins *, that is to lay, of an immenfe majority of the nation, 
and in virtue of this happy difpofition the friends of the 
Constitution at Paris, in its own name, and in the name of 
all the patriotic focieties of the French empire, ties itfelf 
by an inviolable promife to the Constitutional Society of 
Manchester. The ASTembly invites you to its meetings 
while you Stay at Paris. 

The fociety, in ordering this difcourfe to be printed, di- 
rects the tranfmiffion of it to all its affiliated focieties, as 
well as to the Constitutional Society of Manchester. - 
Q . , Carra, Vice-Prefident. 

(bigne ) Ducos and Saladin, 

Deputies to the National ASTembly* 
Deperrey, Roi, Doppet, 
Secretaries. 


Translation of the Letter from the Society of Friends 
of the Constitution at Paris, to the Constitutional Society 
o'f Manchester. 

FRIENDS AND BRETHREN, 

The affectionate addrels communicated to us by your de- 
puties, Meffrs. Cooper and Watt, has rejoiced the heart of 
every honett Frenchman, and of every true friend of hu- 
manity and philofophy. The hour is at length arrived 
which ignorance has always looked upon as a chimera; that 
hour when nations hitherto at enmity begin to difeover that 
it is in ' the order of nature, of reafon, and of their true 
interests, to live as brethren, and to unite in earneSt again ft 
the tyrants and oppreffors of the human race. Happy Re- 
volution of 1789! It is to that revolution we are indebted 
for the inappreciable advantage of feeing the two nations 
hastening to commence that fublime alliance which will one 
day unite all the inhabitants of the globe, No, it Shall not 
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be in the power of events to break thofe ties of relationfhip, 
and fraternity, which we hereby acknowledge and contract:, 
with the good citizens of England, and particularly with our 
friends of the Conftitutional Society of Manchefter. This 
letter of formal affiliation, which we addrefs to you as from 
the original fociety of Friends of the Conftitution fitting at 
Paris, is a lure a pledge of our principles and of our fenti- 
ments. It will be an eternal monument of our mutual phi- 
lanthrophy, an indeftructible proof of the progrefs of hu- 
man reafon, and will quickly furnifh to the other parts of 
your empire, to Scotland and Ireland, an example worthy of 
imitation. We have no doubt that the moment is at hand, 
when thoufands of patriotic deputies will affemble in the 
names of their refpecfive nations, at fome given place in 
Europe, to difcufs there, the great interefts of general hu- 
manity, of peace, and of univerfal liberty. This novel, and 
all powerful federation, whole foie view fhall be the happi- 
nefs and profperity of the great family of the human race, 
will completely banifh the paltry cunning and deceit of dip- 
lomatic intrigue; and thofe fecret negociations of fraud and 
impofture, which anfwer no other purpofe, than to create 
divifion among nations, to fubjed them the more eaiily to 
oppreffion. But his over; the fun of reafon ffiines with 
meridian fplendor ail around, and in fpite of the coalition 
of tyrants againft us, the triumph of the friends of juftice 
and humanity is certain. Worthy citizens of Manchefter, 
you will participate in this triumph. 

We are, with the profoundeft fentiments of fraternal 
affection, your Brethren and Friends, 

Deperrey and Doppet, Secretaries. 

Carr a, Vice-Preftdent. 

Paris, April 14th, 1792. 

The 4th year of liberty. 

As the following Corrcfpondence is of a fimilar Nature 
with the preceding, and in lome degree connected with it, 
1 have thought fit to fubjoin it. The reader will agree with 
me that it well deferves to be perufed and remembered on 
account of its intrinfrc Merit. 
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Society for Constitutional Information, May tS f 

1792. At a Meeting held this Day, the following ADDRESS 
to the Friends of the Constitution at Paris, com - 
rnonly called JACOBINS, and which was, by the direction of 
this Society, fent to them laf week , was ordered for Publication : 

“ Brothers and Fellow-Citizens of the World, 

“ The cordial and affectionate reception with which yon 
have honoured our worthy Countrymen, Mr. Thomas 
Cooper and Mr. James Watt, Members of the Society of 
Manchefter, and united with our Society, has been commu- 
nicated to us by the correfpondence of thofe Gentlemen. 

cc In offering you our congratulations on the glorious Re- 
volution which your Nation has accomplifhed, we fpeak a 
language which only fincerity can dictate. 

“ The formality of Courts affords no example to us. To 
do our thoughts juftice, we give to the heart the liberty it 
delights in, and hail you as Brothers. 

“ It is not among the leaft of the Revolutions which time 
is unfolding to an aftonifhed world, that two Nations, nurfed 
by fome wretched ce.aft in reciprocal hatred, fhould fo fud- 
denly break their common odious chain, and rufh into amity. 
The principle that can produce fuch an effect, is the offspring 
of no earthly Court •, and whilft it exhibits to us the expen- 
five iniquity of former politics, it enables us, with bold feli- 
city, to fay — We have done with them. 

“ In contemplating the political condition of Nations, we 
cannot conceive a more diabolical fyftem of Government, 
than that which has hitherto been generally pracffifed over 
the world. To feed the Avarice, and gratify the wickednefs 
of ambition, the fraternity of the human race has been 
deffroyed ^ as if the feveral Nations of the Earth had been 
created by rival Gods. Man has not confidered Man as the 
work of one Creator. 

“ The political inftitutions under which he has lived, have 
been counter to whatever religion he profeffed. Inftead of 
that univerfal benevolence which the morality of every known 
religion declares, he has been politically bred to confider 
his fpecies as his natural enemy, and to defcribe virtues and 
vices by a Geographical Chart. 

“ The principles we now declare are not peculiar to the 
Society that addreffes ycu. They are extending themfelves, 
with accumulating force, through every part of our country, 
and derive ffrength from an union of caufes which no other 
principles admit. 
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** The religious friend of man, of every denomination, 
records them as his own ; they animate the lover of rational 
liberty ; and they cherifh the heart of the poor, now bend- 
ing under an opprehion of Taxes, by a profpe<ft of relief. 

“ We have againft us only that fame enemy, which is 
the enemy of Juftice in all countries, a herd of Courtiers 
fattening on the fpoil of the Public. 

“ It would have given an additional triumph to our con- 
gratulations, if the equal Rights of Man (which are the 
foundation of your declaration of Rights) had been recog- 
nized by the Governments around you, and tranquilly eftab- 
liflied in all : But if defpotifm be fill referved to exhibit, by 
confpiracy and combination, a farther example of infamy to 
future ages 5 that power that difpofes of events, beft knows 
the means of making that example finally beneficial to his 
creatures. 

“ We have beheld your peaceable principles infulted by 
defpodc ignorance ; we have feen the right hand of fellow- 
ifliip, which you held out to the world, reje&ed by thofe who 
riot on its plunder. 

“ We now behold you a Nation provoked into defence ; 
and we can fee no mode of defence equal to that of eftab- 
lifhing the general freedom of Europe. 

“ In this beft of caufes we wifh you fuccefs — our hearts 
go with you — and in faying this, we believe, we utter the 
voice of MILLIONS. 

« Signed, by Order of the Society, 

“ JOHN CARTWRIGHT, Chairman. 
w D. ADAMS, Secretary.” 


Propositions refpe&ing the Foundation of Civil Govern- 
ment; by Thomas Cooper. Read at the Literary and 
Philofophical Society of Manchester, on March 7, 1787, 
and firf publiJJjed in the TranfaElions of that Society , vol. 3 ^ 
p. 481. Anno 1790. 


I HAVE often thought that the natural rights of man- 
kind and the equitable principles of civil government, 
might be hated fomewhat more briefly than I have any 
where feen them. With this view I have drawn up the 
following paper, containing the fubfiance of many import- 
ant difcuflions concerning the great outlines of civil liberty. 
It is of great confequence in my opinion, that a fubjecf in 
which every member of fociety is fo immediately interefted, 
fhould be treated if poflible fo plainly as to be generally un- 
derftood, and fo briefly as to be ealily remembered. I can- 
not fay, however, that I have accomplifhed my own ideas in 
thef^ refpedts ; but where I have failed, I hope fome other 
will lucceecl. At any rate, different modes of dating the 
fame points cannot but have their ufe, efpecially on a fub- 
je£t fo important, and of fuch direft and extenfive appli- 
cation. 

Prop. I. The right of exerciflng political power is either 
derived entirely from the confent of the people over whom 
it is exercifed, or it is not. If not, from whence it is 
derived ? * 7 um* Qp jhCTfrX, €1 

Ten anfwers may in effect be given to this queftion : of 
which the mod: part have already been propofed and defend- 
ed reflectively by writers exprefsly on the fubjeft. 

1. Jt has been faid to be of divine appointment — derived 
from God . 

But which particular government is of divine appoint- 
ment.^' What particular form of government did he ap- 
point ? To what man, or fet of men, did he concede this 

political 


I have fometimes ftated the medium of proof dire&ly, and fometimes in 
the form of a queftion, as it occurred. The latter mode is often fhorter and 
more familiar. & 


political authority? What were the terms of the grant ? 
Was it to him or them only to whom it was originally grant- 
ed, or to their pofterity alfo? Over how many men, or 
how many nations was this dominion to be excrcifed ? What 
evidence have we of the exigence of the grant at all? Do 
&ny of the prefent rulers throughout the univerfe derive 
their right from this fource, mediately or immediately? 
May it not be faid of every ufurper, as well as of the moft 
legitimate monarch, « the powers that be are ordained of 
God?” All thefe queftions may be put, and ought to be 
refolved before this anfwer can be admitted, but Thave not 
hitherto met with a folution of any them. And it is to be 
obferved, that no claim of this kind can be admitted which 
is not clear, precife, and incontrovertible. Nor does the 
burden of proof lie upon the people. If a fellow-creature 
informs me, that I and my pofterity are bound to obey his 
commands, it is not for me to prove that I am not fo bound, 
but for him to prove that I am. 

2. From patriarchal authority and fuccefpve delegation from 
the patriarchs . 

This is the exploded hypothefis of Sir R. Filmer; but 
granting for a moment, what can never be eftablifhed, the 
right of the patriarchs to govern during the period of their 
exiftence, who can prove a right in them to tranfmit their 
power to others who come not under the fame venerable 
defeription, or the uninterrupted defeent, or fucceffion, of 
thofe who would now arrogate the tranfmiftion ? 

3. From parental authority: the head of a family who firji 
pitied in any country having the right of governing his de- 
pendants. 

This is fomewhat fimilar to the proceeding fource of po- 
litical dominion ; at any rate, however, it can only extend 
over the progeny of the living parent; a delegation to the 
eldeft brother for inftance, or to any other perlon, not be- 
ing of this defeription. But granting for a moment this 
right of delegation in the head of a family, to how many 
fucceffive generations does it extend ? Or how can it apply 
to the prefent circumftances of political affairs in any nation 
whatever? Moreover, as the chief if not the only good 
reafons that can be afligned for fubmiftion in fuch a cafe to 
parental authority, is, the greater experience of age, and 
the greater incitement from parental affe&ion to a£l with a 
foie view to the good of the family, this authority muff 
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ceafe with the life of the parent, becaufe the reafons them,, 
felves for the fubmiffion will then ceafe : for without thf 
gift of fupernatural forefight no man can tell what new 
cafes will arife in the fucceeding generation, or what kind 
of a governor his immediate fucceftor will prove: and every 
generation weakens almoft to annihilation the mere tie of 
parental affe&ion. But farther, on what ground can a pa* 
rent, even during life, claim the abfolute direftipn of con- 
du61 over a fon of forty years of age for inftance? Suppoft? 
the fon fhould think the parent wrong and himfelf right, 
ought he to a<ft according to the dictates of his own con- 
fcience, or according to the commands of a father pofiibly 
of lefs underftanding, and of decayed faculties? In fa& it 
is now univerfally agreed that there are cafes and times when 
parental. authority ceafes to become abfolute, and change? 
into advice. 

4* The acquiejjence of a parent wider any ex fling governmetit 
binds the family . 

(a. J I his does not relate to the origin and fowidation of 
civil government, for there could be no fuch acquiefcence 
before the government in queftion exifteci. (b ) The parent 
cannot bind the fon to perpetual fubmiflion even to parental 
authority, and much lefs to the authority of others, (c) If 
this fource of authority were well founded, then would the 
acquiefcence of a parent under tyranny and defpotifm, bind 
the fon to obey like wife, (d) It is always allowed that no 
parent can deprive his fon of his perfonal rights ; he may 
limit what belongs to himfelf, the property he means to tranf- 
mit, as he pleafes; but he has no right to what belongs to the 
( e ) This fource would preclude all additions to, or 
diminutions of, the governing power, in any way whatever 
after the death of the father; for to fuch, the parental ac- 
quiefcence could not apply, and the then government would 
no longer be binding, (f) All the obje&ions to the laft 
anfwer (the third) apply in fubftance to this, (g J This an- 
fwer, like the reft, is a gratis diBum ; an unproved after tion. 

5* The perfonal acquiefcence of the governed , under the. go - 
vernment exifling „ 

If fuch an acquiefcence be the refult of force, and inabi- 
lity to refift, it amounts to nothing, and is no real acquief- 
cence. If it be voluntary, it amounts to an implied silent, 
and then the perfons governed are fo governed with their 
own confent. As applied to the origin of government, this 
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Cource of authority thus exprefied cannot be admitted j for 
none then exifted. 

6. It may be /aid that men are born fubjecls of fornc par- 
ticular fate, and that in confequence of this, they owe perpetual 
allegiance to the government there f 

This has been, and hill is faid, but it has never been 
proved, (b) It applies not to the origin of government, 
and before the particular hate in queftion was conftituted: 
and it may here be obferved once for all, that as none of the 
nations upon earth has exifted as a political community from 
all eternity, every fuch political community muff have had 
an origin, or beginning of fome kind*, and if the political 
dominion was improperly obtained by the governors original- 
ly, the forcible continuance of it by their fuccefiors, cannot 
make their authority equitable. Long continuance cannot 
alter the nature of iniquity and convert it into juftice. (c) 
This fource of dominion would fatisfy the grofiefi: tyranny and 
defpotifm. (d ) It may well be denied that there is any thing 
in the mere circumhance of being born in this or that part of 
the globe, that can equitably fubject any one to the perpetual 
government of any other of his fellow-creatures : and if it be 
placed upon the circumfhnce of the parents being fubjefls, 
the preceding objeflions to parental acquiefcence , apply, (e ) 
This anfwer converts human beings into a fpecies of proper- 
ty. (f) It is contrary to the maxim, that allegiance and 
prote&ion are reciprocal, for a man may renounce protec- 
tion. (g J It makes the people born for the government, 
inftead of the government being created for the people. 

*7. Is it net derived from prefeription , from long continuance? 

No: for it could not have been of long continuance when 
it was firft exercifed; and if it could, prefeription gives no 
right but in the politive inftitutes of municipal law*, even 
there, f cries annorum non confecrat error em. 

8. Does not affual power, the pof'ejfon of force give right? 

No: for if fo, then is any man jultified in defpoiling 

another, provided the firft be the fironger. Moreover if 
might give right, the^i ought every parent of fixty or feventy 
to be in abfolute fubjcction to his more powerful fon of thirty. 

9. From conquef . 

With refpefl to the original derivation of civil authority 
this claim is nugatory: conqueft muft neceffarily have been 
pofterior to communities, or conqueft itfelf could not have 
been. 


Conqueft 
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Conqueft, however, is in all cafes purfued either (a) for 
the mere purpofes of ambition and increafe of territory: o? 
fbj in purfuit of a war in fome other way unjuftly com- 
menced on the part of the conquerors : or ( c J to compel 
reftitution for a national injury committed ; or fdj to pre- 
vent any farther attempt of the fame kind where there is 
good ground to fufpeft fuch an intention. 

In the cafes (a) and (b ) conqueft can never fupport the 
claim in queftion; for an aft of injuftice can never be the 
foundation of an equitable right. 

In the cafe (cj if the vanquifhed nation make reftitution, 
no farther claim lies againft them, and it feldom if ever hap- 
pens that reftitution cannot be made. If not, then it may 
be granted that the conquering nation may difpofe of, or de- 
tain fuch part of the territorial pofteftions of the vanquifhed 
as are ftifficient to fatisfy the damage fuftained. But when 
perjonal refiftance has ceafed, no claim can exift againft the 
perfins of the vanquifhed, and a fortiori none againft their 
children and defcendants. This cafe, therefore, furnifhes 
no ground for the right to political authority and permanent 
dominion. With refpeft to the territory detained, the ori- 
ginal inhabitants who choofe to remain, or others who ac- 
cept or purchafe portions thereof, do fo upon certain terms ; 
fo that the power over them muft be derived from compaft, 
3. e. their own confent. Thefe obfervations will apply alfo 
to the cafe (d J. 

10. But do not fuperior abilities , or fuperior attainments 
confer the right of ruling ? 

No: for (a J there is juft the fame reafon for a perfon’s 
interference in my private buftnefs, becaufe he pretends to 
know more of it than I do, as there is for his interference 
in my public buftnefs on the fame pretence. ( b J Moreover, 
has the community or the individual the right of deciding 
who poffeftes fuch? Surely not the latter, or the claims 
would be infinite; and if the former, then for whatever 
reafon the authority is conferred, it is derived from the con- 
fent of the community, (c) Public tranfaftions do not re- 
quire more than ordinary talents. A man of common un- 
derftanding with the requiftte application to the neceftary 
ftudies, is as equal to the public as to the private depart- 
ments of life. (dj This fcheme would introduce all 
the evils of competition, (ej Connections and riches would 
perpetually interfere, fo as to render the choice impractica- 
ble on the foie ground of ability, ffj In a large commu- 
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nity it would be impofnble to determine who had the beft 
title on this fcore. 

Befide thefe I think no other fources of political authority 
can be pointed out ; and as none of thefe appear to furnifh 
fufticient ground for the claim, but are all fubjeft to inlu- 
perable objections, I conclude, that the right of exercifing 
political power, whether about to commence or actually exijling , 
is derived folely from the people . Of caurfe, wherever fuch 
power is exercifed, unlefs by virtue of a compaCt expreis, 
or upon fufficient ground implied, fuch exertion is tyranny. 

II. But the people (i. e . a multitude of individuals) can 
have no right to exercife power, authority, or diminion over 
a fellow-creature, in their collective capacity, except in thofe 
cafes where they had fuch a right in their capacity of indi- 
viduals. The people is a term, expreffing an aggregate of in- 
dividuals ; and the rights of the people (previous to compaCt) 
are no other than the aggregate of the rights belonging in 
common to the individuals who compofe the people; If any 
other rights be afcribed to the people , whence are they de- 
rived ? Excepting therefore fuch cafes as thefe, viz. the 
right of parental dominion until manhood*, the right of 
bodily coercion to prevent an injury being offered; the 
right of repelling an injury attempted; and the right of 
compelling reftitution for an injury committed, it will 
follow from this and the fir ft propofition, that no power, 
authority, or dominion can juftly be exercifed over any in- 
dividual which has not been precedently derived from his 
own confent. Cafes of infancy, idiocy, lunacy, coverture, 
and others fimilar, are evidefitly included in the preceding 
exception: fuch perfons alfo being either naturally or by 
compact, fui incompotes , incapable of felf-dire<ftion. With 
refpecft however to unmarried women at years of difcretion, 
the common practice of nations appears to be inequitable, 
and perhaps indeed to the married.* 

III. The 

* Since thefe Propqfitions were firft publiftied, I have repeatedly confidered 
the Subject of the Rights of Women, and I am peife&ly unable to fuggeft 
any Argument in fupport of the political Superiority fo generally arrogated 
bv the Male Sex, which will not equally apply to any Syftem of Defpotifm 
of Man over Man. The firft of thefe Propositions on Civil Govern- 
ment, is juft as applicable to Women as to Men. The fait is, that we 
behave to the female fex, much in the fame Manner as we behave to the 
Poor. We firft keep their Minds, and then their Perfons in Subjection. 
We educate Women from Infancy to Marriage, in fuch a Way as to debilitate 
both their corporeal arid their mental powers, All the accomplishments we 
teach them are directed, not to their future benefit in Life, but to the Amufe- 
tnent of the Male Sex; and having for a Series of Years with much affiduity. 
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III. The authority of the governors, is derived from the 
confent of the governed. But no man can reafonably be 
prefumed, voluntarily to have delegated to another any do- 
minion over himfelf, but for his own good; and in expec- 
tation of fomething in return at leaft equivalent to the con- 
ceflion. Nor can any man be fuppofed to prefer the ftate 
of civil fociety, but with a prolpedt of living more happily 
upon the whole by becoming a member of fuch a lhite, 
than otherwife. Hence, the happinefs of the community 
(i. e. of the individuals who compofe it) is the great end and 
object of civil fociety; and the regulations adopted, are or 
ought to be, no other than the means to that end. 

IV. Farther, as no man can reafonably be prefumed to 
have made a voluntary furrender of any right previoufly en- 
joyed, or to have fubmitted voluntarily to any fubjetStion, 
but in expectation that in the fum of happinefs upon the 
whole he would be no lofer by fo doing; it follows, that no 
right can be prefumed to be given up, or any dominion de- 
legated, but what is abfolutely neceffary to attain the great 
objeCt of civil fociety, viz. his own happinefs in common 
with that of the other individuals who have done the fame: 
otherwife we mu ft fuppoie a voluntary concerlion of rights 
for the benefit of others, and a voluntary fubjeCtion to the 
will of others without an expeCted equivalent in return : 
which, except in the cafes of family connections, or obliga- 
tions conferred, or peculiar friendship, is abfurd. 

V. Alfo, wherever it can be made highly probable that 
from the nature of civil fociety, it cannot afford an equiva- 
lent for any particular right fuppofed to be furrendered, we 

O 2 may 

and fometimes at much expence, incapacitated them for any ferious Occupa- 
tion, we fay they are not fit to govern themfeives, and arrogate the right uf 
making them our Slaves thro Lite. 1 hus we too frequently wed play things, 
and not Friends and Companions; and we in our turn are the Dupes of coi- 
ning, and the Vi&ims of all the petty palfions, as a juft reward for the Ty- 
rannical Maxims we are at fuch pains to inculcate. I have read the Writings 
of Mrs. M. Graham, of Mifs Wolftencroft, of Mrs. Barbauld, of Mr% 
Montague, Mifs Carter, Mifs Seward, Mrs. Dobfon, Mrs. Williams, 
in England— I have converfed with Theroigne, with Madame Condorcet, 
Madame Robut, Madame Lavoifier, &c in Paris. I have often felt my 
own Inferiority, and often lamented the prefent iniquitous and moft ahfuri 
notions on the Subject of the difparity of Sexes. I have converfed with 
politicians, and read the writings of politicians, but I lrave feldom met with 
views more enlarged, more juft, more truly patriotic; or with political rea- 
sonings more acute, or arguments more forcible, than in the Conversation of 
Theroigne, and the Writings of Mifs Wolftencroft. Let the Defenders of 
male Defpq*ifm anfwer, if they can “The Right* of Womek” 
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may fairly ’ conclude that inch right never was or could have 
been furrendered. Thus the right of a man to the exclu- 
five fociety of his wife, the right of a parent to educate his 
children in his own way, the right of following the dictates 
of confidence in matters of religion, the right of refilling a 
fudden attempt to deprive one of life, &c. are fuch as have 
no equivalent to my knowledge in any thing that fociety 
can Bellow. It cannot therefore in equity be prefumed that 
thefe rights are renounced on becoming a member of poli- 
tical fociety, nor can fociety be prefumed to require the re- 
nunciation of that, which it cannot purchafe by an equi- 
valent. 

VI. By Prop. III. & feq . wherever the power or domi- 
nion delegated is inconfillent with the object of civil fociety, 
for which alone it was delegated, the perfons delegating muft 
have a right of recalling or annulling partially or totally, as 
circumftances may require, that power which no longer an- 
fwers the ends of its creation. CeJJcinte ratione cejfat et ipfa 
lex, Hence alfo, the propriety of frequent revifions of po- 
litical conllitutions. For experience alone can determine 
the kind and degree of power which is abfolutely necefiary 
and no more, to effect the purpofes of civil fociety. With 
refpecSt to which indeed our knowledge hitherto feems in its 
infancy. 

VII. In cafe of any difpute refpefting authority claim* 
ed, the burden of proof lies rigoroully upon the claim- 
ants. For it is llridtly incumbent on every man before he 
a£ts, to be certain that he is not about to do an a£t of in- 
jultice, more efpecially if the llightelt intimation be given 
that this may be the confequence. Nor is it at all incum- 
bent on thofe who are the objedls of exerted authority to 
prove that no fuch authority equitably exifls; for it is indis- 
putable that no man is bound to prove a negative. Expe- 
rience moreover {hews the liability to abufe of entrufted au- 
thority, and the confequent propriety of infilling on this 
condition. 

VIII. For the fame reafon, wherever the renunciation of a 
right on the part of the governed, is claimed by the governors 
as necefiary to the ends of fociety, it is incumbent on the 
latter (more efpecially if required) to point otit clearly the 
necefiity alledged. Exerted authority, where the propriety 
demanded is not {hewn, is the fame as if it were improperly 
(*. e, tyrannically) exerted. De non apparentibus et non ex - 
j ftentibus eudem ejl ratio . 

IX. Nor 
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IX. Nor can the renunciation of any right he demanded 
of one individual which may not be equally required of 
every other individual of the community, other wife fociety 
will be benefited at the expence of an act of injuft ice; for 
k ought to be prefumed that every member of a communi- 
ty enters into it upon equal terms with the reft, there being 
no reafon in the nature of the thing, why feme fhould be 
fuppofed to join voluntarily in a fociety under peculiar dif- 
‘advantages, or to confent that exclufive privileges fhould be- 
long to others. 

X. Hence if from peculiar circumftances the good of the 
community require that fome part of its members fhould 
give up certain of their rights, or be in any way reftrained in 
the enjoyment of them, this can only be infilled on in the 
way of purchafe ; and a full equivalent is due to thofe who 
thus contribute to the good of the community out of the 
common proportion of the reft of its members. Of courfe, 
where fociety has no equivalent to beftow in return for the 
renunciation or reftri<ftion of any right on the part of fuch 
of its members from whom it is expe&ed, this renunciation 
or reftriftion cannot be compelled without an a£t of injuftice. 

XI. Neither is it to be prefumed that on entering into 
fociety we have furrendered the right of doing that, which, 
independent of fociety and antecedent thereto, it was our 
duty to perform. A debt from A to B can never be cancel- 
ed by any agreement between A and C wherein B is no way 
concerned. It is a duty (for inftance) incumbent upon every 
man, whether he be or be not a member of fociety to wor- 
fhip God in that way which has judgment points out as the 
moft proper; nor can any compatft exprefs or implied be- 
tween him, and others of his fellow-creatures juftiiy any 
breach whatever of his duty to his Creator. 

XII. Moreover as the intent or end of fociety is -the pro- 
motion of the happinefs of the individuals who .compofe it, 
'and as the benefits of fociety can extend to or be enjoyed 
during a part of our exiftence only — we may infer generally, 
that the means of promoting our happinefs in fociety (i. e . 
the regulations we fubmit to therein) ought to coincide with 
the means we are to ufe for promoting our happinefs upon 
the whole of our exiftence, and when political fociety with 
refpeft to us, jfhall be no more. Otherwife fociety, inftead 
of adding to our happinefs upon the whole, would decreafe 
it, and the. foie object of its inftitution would be defeated. 

XIII. It 
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XIII. It is to be obferved, however, that we are not per- 
mitted to do evil that good may come ; for any enormity might 
be juftified upon fuch a pretence. So that, if any perfon 
under an idea that he is performing a duty of fuperior obli- 
gation to thole of fociety, does an injury to the perfon or 
the property of his neighbour, it will be perfe&ly confiftent 
with the ends of fociety that fuch perfon be punifhed ; not 
indeed under the notion of preventing his obedience to the 
dictates of his confcience, but upon the general ground of 
preventing and reprelling injurious conduct. For without 
this the ends of fociety could never be accomplifhed, nor 
ctfuld fociety itfelf exift; while the punifhment of the per- 
lon injuring, on the other pretence, viz. becaufe we think 
his confcience is miiinformed would be a grofs aCt of injus- 
tice; and equally applicable againft ourfelves as againft him. 
Moreover the right of repelling an injury, would have be- 
longed to the perfon injured on whatever pretence it were 
offered, had fociety never exifted. This reafoning is agree- 
able to the common axioms of, fic utere tuo ut alieno non Udas. 
And, rights inconftftent with, or deftruCtive of each other, 
cannot exift. 

The fix laft propofttions, are applicable to the fubjeCt of 
religious liberty . 

XIV. Society is intented to promote the happinefs of the 
individuals who compofe it. Hence the intereft (/. e . the 
happinefs) of the majority, is to be preferred to that of the 
minority. Otherwife fociety would produce a decreafe, and 
not an addition to the fum of temporal happinefs It is pof- 
lible indeed, that promoting the intereft of the minor part, 
might in fome particular cafe produce a degree of happinefs 
equal to ten, while promoting the intereft of the major-part, 
in thatparticular cafe might produce a degree of happinefs equal 
only to nine. In fuch a cafe the degree ten ought perhaps 
to be preferred. But as we are not in poffeftion of a fufti- 
cient number of data, in the prefent ftate of human affairs, 
to afcerlain fuch a point as this, it cannot practically be no- 
ticed. So that the general rule in this propofition holds 
true. 

XV. Hence, excepting thofe rights which it would be 
inconfiftent with the ends of fociety to renounce, or that 
are unneceffary to the ends of fociety, or connected with 
duties of prior or fuperior obligation to thofe of fociety — 
the intereft of any one or any number of individuals confti- 
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tuting the minority only, mud be prefumed to be conceded 
where it interferes with the intereft of the majority. 

XVI. Hence alio, for every practical purpofe the majo- 
rity is fynonymous with the fociety. 

XVII. The fame reafons will hold with refpeft to all 
thofe cafes where the opinions of the individuals who com- 
pofe the fociety, are requifite concerning any propofed means 
of comparing the ends of fociety. For if the opinions of 
the few were in all cafes to be deemed of equal weight with 
the opinions of the many, the objeft of fociety would be 
perpetually frudrated, nor could fociety itfelf long exid. 

XVIII. Moreover, in all cafes where the fentiments of 
the majority cannot be afeertained numeratim or individually f 
it mud of neceffity be prefumed than an aBlve majority is a 
true majority: for where every one may be aftive who chufes, 
the prefumption is equal on both fides of the quedion con- 
cerning thofe who are apparently neuter. Hence, whenever 
an opportunity is given to all, publicly to fignify their fenti- 
ments on any general quedions, the majority of thofe who 
thus actually fignify their fentiments, ought to be accounted 
the majority of the whole. 

\ t XIX. But as it is impoflible even for the majority of a 

fociety, to aft individually without fuch confufion as would 
defeat the end of the affembly, unlefs in very fmall commu^ 
nities, a few mud of neceflity be deputed to aft for the 
many. * 

The propofitions refpefting majorities, will of courfe 
hold true concerning thefe (comparative) few. 

XX. The few, thus deputed to aft for the many, of 
courfe alfo, receive all their authority from their conditu- 
ents, for there is no other fource, confident with the maxim 
already exhibited. 

XXL As this authority is conceded for fome end or pur- 
pofe, it mud of courfe be limited in extent and duration by 
the end or purpofe for which it was created: hence the per- 
fons deputing, mud have a right remaining of extending or 
limiting, continuing or annulling the delegated authority, 
as the cireumftances for which it was granted may from time 
to time require. Alfo, as the happinefs of the commun ty 
and not merely of the reprefentatives or perfons deputed, 
conditute the objeft of fociety, the majority of the com- 
munity, z. e. of the perfons deputing, mud have the right 
of judging of thefe cireumdances. 
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XXII. If therefore the perfons deputed extend their au- 
thority in continuance or degree, either beyond what the 
circumftances require for which it was delegated ; or beyond 
or without or againft the inclinations of the majority of the 
perfons deputing them, the rights of the latter are infringed 
and they are injured. 

XXIII. But every man who does an injury to another, of 
whatever kind or to whatever extent, is accountable to the 
perfon injured, who may demand redrefs. Hence whenever 
the perfons deputed exercife their authority inconiiftent ly 
with the ends for which it was committed to them, they 
are accountable to the people who committed it. hut as the 
people who committed it retain the right of judging whether 
it be properly exerted or not, the perfons to whom it is 
committed are accountable to the people ulirverfally. That 
is, the governors of whatever defcription in every fociety 
upon earth are accountable to the governed. 

XXIV. By Prop. I. and II. no perfon can juftly exercife 
any power or dominion over another, but what is prece- 
dently derived from that other: nor indeed can any other 
definition in fubftance be given of flavery than, u that ftate 
“ or condition in which a man is governed without* his 
“ confent.” Sometimes indeed the cafes may be fo few and 
the degree fo flight, that it paffes unnoticed. But that the 
effence of flavery is fuch as above defcribed, will be evident 
to any one who will be at the pains of thinking on the fub- 
je<ft. Hence if any member of a lociety is deprived of the 
means of affenting or diffenting, either by himfelf or his 
reprefentative, to the regulations of that fociety to which 
he is at the fame time obnoxious in quality of being a mem- 
ber thereof; or if through any circumftances which do not 
affeCf the individuals or the community in common as well 
as himfelf, or to which he hath not had an opportunity of 
previoufly affenting* his affent or diffent is rendered inef- 
fectual, fuch perfon is clearly under a dominion and rule 
which is not ultimately derived from himfelf: his date with 
refpeCt to thofe regulations and the executive officers of 
them, is a ftate of flavery, and the enforcement of thofe 
regulations with refpeCt to him is tyranny. Nor is the nature 
of the thing changed becaufe others are fufferers as well as 
himfelf, or becaufe. the tyranny is only exerted to a certain 
degree. 

XXV. The 

■•Not, « again#,” for this may confift with freedom. 


XXV. The cafe of a Granger, not permanently refident, 
is hardly .an exception to the preceding propofition, for by 
the terms, fuch an one is not a member of the fociety in 
queftion, but of fome other. And, in fa<ft, his voluntary 
residence in or paftage through the territory of any fociety 
but his own, amounts to an affent for the time to the regula- 
tions of that fociety which he thus voluntarily enters. 

XXVI. It is a quellion, however, much more difficult to 
determine, whether the right of fuftrage, lhould be in any 
degree regulated by the pofteffion of property ^ or be confi- 
dered as a right limply attached to the perfon. For my own 
part, after much conlideration, I incline to think that a line 
of exclufion may be drawn, and that no injuftice is done by 
debarring thofe from voting in the choice of national repre- 
icntatives, who on account of their poverty, are exempted 
ftom the payment of all taxes. For, firft, no perfon can 
demand to interfere in framing laws, who contributes no- 
thing to the expence of enabling or enforcing them. Se- 
condly, Nor can any one demand this, who poffefles no 
oftenlible pledge that he will fubxnit to the execution of 
tnem. . Iliirdly, By far the greateft part of laws relate to 
objects in which fuch a perfon has no intereft. For inftance, 
it is abfurd to give a right of legiflating concerning the 
property of others to thofe who have none of their own; 
and who rifle nothing on the event of their own regulations, 
fourthly, A certain quantity of territory is effentially ne- 
ceflary to the exiftence of a political community; and it is 
optional to the polTeftbrs thereof, to admit or reject as mem- 
bers of the community upon their own terms, thofe who 
have no proprietary or ufufru&uary right to any fuch terri- 
tory; provided alfo it be left optional to the latter, to ac- 
cept or reject a memberfhip on the terms propofed. Fifth- 
ly, As fo large a portion of the laws of every community 
conlxft of regulations concerning property, the right of 
fuftrage ought to be confidered as connected with both the 
objects of law, viz. perfons and property. Even if two 
feparate legiflatures were provided, one for a civil > and the 
other for a criminal code , yet would the preceding objections 
hold with refpect to the latter. Sixthly, the exclulion on 
the ground above-mentioned, would extend to fo fmalt a 
portion of the fociety, that where the reprefentation is ade- 
quate there would be little chance but the regulations adopt- 
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ed would accord with the inclinations of a majority of the 
•whole community. 

To the preceding reafons may be added, the difficulty of 
afcertaining who had or had not voted before any particular 
difiridf, if mere perfonality gave this right — the probable 
fufpicion of want of knowledge and independence in this 
clafs of people — the confideration that thofe who enjoyed 
the right in queftion, would be equally interefted with the 
perfons excluded, as to thofe laws in which alone the latter 
Could claim an intereft- — the ftimulous to exertion, which 
the exclusion itfelf would furniili — and the fuperior facility 
with which the fuffrages of a community could be collected, 
if confined to houleholders paying (as the term is in Eng- 
land) fcot and lot. 

Notwithstanding however I incline upon the whole to the 
propriety of fuch an exclufion as here propofed, I ftill think 
the fubjeft requires more difcuffion than has yet been given 
it; and that to make the exclufion itfelf equitable, no pu- 
nifhment ought to be enjoined involving the clafs excluded, 
which every other individual would not be equally fubjeft 
to, for the fame crime; and alfo that no regulations ought 
to be made refpe&ing the individuals of the clafs thus ex- 
cluded, and thofe of any other, which in their operation 
would not be equally beneficial to both; and laftly, that 
free egrefs out of the community fhould be allowed to all 
thofe who are difinclined to ftay in it ; in which cafe perhaps 
an implied corifent may fairly be preluxned on the part of 
thofe who voluntarily remain.* 

XXVIL This lafi: condition is indeed contrary to a maxim 
(I believe) tiniverfal among municipal lawyers, viz. that 
the natural born fubject of a Hate is under an obligation 
iC to perpetual allegiance” — a maxim (already noticed in 
Prop. I. and) beyond all doubt abfurd and tyrannical- — ab- 
furd in as much as all civil fociety is founded on compact* 
and no compact can be valid unlefs between parties able and 
willing to contract; but the mere fortuitous circumftance of 
being born here or there in this ftate or that, is not under 
the controul of the native at the time, nor is ability or wil- 
lingnefs then predicable concerning him; nor can any right 

be 

* The reader will have feen, that having thought more maturely upor* 
the fub)e&, I have changed my opinion for reafons already afligned. I leave 
the paffage here as it fhmds, becaufe it contains a fummary of the argument® 
an the fide of the queftion which I have abandoned. 
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be fhewn in a parent to make an indefeafible contract on the 
part of his child, to be performed when the latter is no 
longer under the controul of the former : tyrannical this 
maxim is, becaufe whatever may be the government, how- 
eyer defpotic in principles or practice, it arrogates perpetual 
ihdefeaiible dominion, underived from the confent, exprefs 
or implied, of the perfon governed. This particular queftion 
however I ffiall treat exprefsly much more at large, at fome 
future opportunity. 

XXVIII. The preceding propofitions have been deduced 
abftraftedly from the confideration of any particular fociety, 
and appear to hold univerfally true concerning fociety itfelf ; 
and therefore where a civil fociety is already formed, thefe 
propofitions ought to be confidered as the terms and foun- 
dations of the implied compadi among the members; the 
oppofite propofitions being inequitable. Hence whether a 
man is about to enter for the firft time as a member of any 
political community; or whether (fortuitoufly with refpedt to 
hirnfelf ) he finds himfelf already a member of fuch a com- 
munity, his rights are ftill the fame, and all dominion over 
him muft ultimately be derived from his own confent ex- 
prefsly given or equitably implied. 

XXIX. . Wherever therefore any political government is 
not conftituted and exercifed in comformity to this grand 
maxim, “ that all power is derived from the people,” and 
the evident consequences deducible from that maxim— the 
governed are injured; and deprived of rights, which may- 
be proved to belong to them. So that the people in every 
nation upon earth, may juftly demand that the government 
under which they live, be altered in conformity to that 
maxim, wherever it is not fo already. 

XXX. But it is univerfally allowed, that wherever a right 
cxifts, there exifts alfo concomitantly, a right to the means 
of obtaining it; elfe the right itfelf is nugatory. So that if 
any right belonging to the people, fhould be forcibly in- 
fringed, or withholden from them by the governors of any 
community, after repeated applications for redrefs in a peace- 
able way, the former have a right forcibly to obtain it. 

XXXI. Alfo from Prop. VI. and XXI. it may be de- 
duced univerfally that whenever any alteration in the form 
of government, or change in the officers of government 
appears eligible to the majority of the people, they have a 
right to inlift on fuch alteration or change, whether the 
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officers before appointed were temporary or hereditary. 
For, whether the office itfelf, or the officers, anfwer the 
purpole of their appointment, mud: be decided either by 
the governors or the governed. This right of determina- 
tion ought not to belong to the former, becaufe they not 
Only may, but generally have an intereft oppolite to the 
welfare of the whole community — the honours, the power 
and the emoluments annexed to offices of government, be- 
ing univerfally deferable, the pofteffors will be perpetually 
induced to fupport their own continuance in the enjoyment 
of them, whether neceffary or otherwife to the ends of fo- 
ciety* The people however can have no intereft but that of 
the community at large (i. e . of themfelves) and of courfe 
can have no other object in determining, but the object itfelf 
for which fociety was formed. 

I he will of the people therefore (i e . of the majority) 
afcer tab ed as correctly as the nature of the cafe will admit 
is of itfelf a fufficient reafon for any change whatever, in 
the conftitution of a kingdom or the officers of government. 

XXXII. As the people have this right, they have alfo a 
right to the means of enabling them to exercife it: other- 
wile (as I have obferved before) the right itfelf is nugatory; 
a mere name. Hence after every peaceable method of ob- 
taining any political change, has been repeatedly ufed in 
vain on the part of the people, the latter will be juftified 
in riling to compel an obedience to their commands. 

XXXHI. But as it cannot be luppofed that the majority of 
the people will rife at one and the fame inftant of time, fome 
muft rife before others. So that if the common and peaceable 
methods to obtain a compliance with the requifttions of the 
people, have been unfuccefsfully repeated, any number of 
men however ftnall are juftified in making a beginning, 
where a beginning muft neceffarily be made: nor can any 
general reafonings, nor do any hiftorical fa<fts warrant the 
opinion that fuch changes or alterations will ever be attempt- 
ed on light ground: that burden muft be heavy indeed which 
a whole people unite to fhake off. 

XXXIV. But as every member of fociety ought to aim at 
■ ae welfare of the community, and of courfe fhould endea- 
vour to produce the greateft balance of good upon the 
whole , in cafe any alteration although definable to the ma* 
k "‘ nt 7 °f the nation, if attempted by force, is likely to pro- 
c,.,cc a cordiderable degree of refiflance from the officers in 
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power, the good to be obtained by the alteration ought to 
be compared with the evils likely to enfue from the enforce- 
ment of it; and if the latter, obvioujly preponderate, no 
man can be juftified in attempting fuch alteration by force 
at that opportunity . 

In all cafes however it is to be confidered in the compari- 
fon, that the evils, will rfioft probably afflict the prefent ge- 
neration only: the good, will molt probably endure to pofte- 
rity for an indefinite length of time* Thus England enjoys 
the benefit of the exertions of the people under the tyrants 
John, Charles, and James even at this day: the evils of 
thofe exertions were confined to a generation or two. 

Such are the principal deductions, from that grand max- 
im, the very corner ftone of legitimate government, that 
all power is derived from the people . Deductions, which 
the rulers of the earth have feldom inclined to admit, as 
they tend to the abolition of ufurped authority. But thofe 
only will inveigh againft promulgating the civil rights of 
mankind, who either mean to infringe thofe rights, or have 
fome intereft or other in defending thofe who do. Sedition 
againft the officers of government, is a fruitful fource of 
criminal jurifdiCtion ; while fedition againft the majefty of 
the people, is a crime unknown to the penal code, and uni- 
verfally pra&ifed with impunity and in cafes out of number 
arrogated as a right, by the fervants of the people in every 
nation upon earth. 

The ftruClure of political oppreffion however, begins now 
to totter: its day is far fpent: the extenfion of knowledge 
has undermined its foundations, and I hope the day is not 
far diftant when in Europe at leaft, one ftone of the fabric 
will not be left upon another. 
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